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Sidney I. Williams 


1886-1956 
“The Good Right Arm of Safety” 
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DEFROSTO 


TED;PRUTSMAN DEFROSTO MIRRORS INC. 


11298 South Alameda St. Lynwood, Calif. 
Phone NEvada 6-3348 


Ideal for tractor-trailer / 
combinations is our standard 
6x 16 “DEFROSTO” Safety nail 
Mirror. It was the first large -_ — 
truck mirror manufactured, 
and was originated by the , 
Prutsman brothers, both truck 
drivers for many years. 
Unable to obtain such a safety / 
item on the market, they 
decided to make their own. 
It wasn’t long before their 
friends wanted them too: 
hence a whole new field was 
opened. The demand for 
» 


Prutsman “DEFROSTO” 
Safety Mirrors and Brackets 
has grown into an ever- 
expanding business, serving 
the trucking industry in other 
parts of the world, as well as 
in our United States. 
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Shown on pickup is the 5x 10 
“DEFROSTO” Sport Mounting 
(mounted low), which enables the 
driver to look over the top of mirror 

in intersections. Eliminates blind spots 
and allows complete rear vision. 
Greater safety combined with a smooth 
appearance. These “Custom-Made” 
Mirrors and Brackets are available for 
all models of pickups, panels, station 
wagons, autos, etc. 
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Prutsman “DEFROSTO” Safety Mirrors and Brackets are available nationally 
through leading truck manufacturers, their factory branches, dealers, truck super 
service stations, and parts accessory houses. We invite dealer inquiries, and those 
If your vehicle is now of the individual truck owner who wishes information on where to obtain Prutsman 
equipped with “DEFROSTO” “DEFROSTO” Safety Mirrors and Brackets. 
Safety Mirrors without 
Defrosters, Defrosto electrical a : 

units, designed to see you Write, Wire, 
safely through all weather or Phone. Number 216 at the 44th National 
Safety Congress and Exposition, 
October 22nd to 26th. 


We invite you to visit our Display Booth 


conditions, can be installed 
quickly and easily. Obtainable Conrad Hilton Hotel 
in either 6 volt or 12 volt. Chicago Illinois. 
Sizes to fit “DEFROSTO” Symbol of Safety. Emblem of Excellence. LOOK FOR THE 
Mirrors 5x10, 6x16, 9x18. “DEFROSTO” DIAMOND! 
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You remove ice and snow the easy, economical way when 

you use Morton Rock Salt. For one man and one truck- send for free booklet this week! 
load of Morton Rock Salt does a better job of ice and 
snow removal than is possible with 8 men and 8 truckloads Please send me your free booklet on ice and snow removal 
of abrasives. This means Morton Rock Salt can cut your 

labor costs as much as 87%! Name 


Unlike sand and cinders, Morton Rock Salt leaves no Title 
messy residue in gutters or sewers... needs no flushing 
after a thaw... won’t blow away or leave a rutted, dirty Address 
pavement. 

What’s more, Morton Rock Salt doesn’t merely cover 
ice or snow. It quickly changes the hardest packed ice 
or snow into slush, which is easily removed by traffic 
action or blade. MORTON SALT 

Morton Rock Salt is inexpensive, too. (It costs about COMPANY 
half as much as calcium chloride.) In terms of man-hours INDUSTRIAL DIVISION 
and equipment saved, Morton Rock Salt is far more eco- 
nomical than abrasives, and does a better job of ice and Dept.PS-11. 120 So. La Salle Street, 
snow removal. Morton Rock Salt is easy to store and is Chicago 3, Illinois 
non-toxic. 
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ANIMALS 
ARE THE 
CRAZIEST 
PEOPLE! 


They are for sure, when the wacky aggregation in 

“Highway Zoo" gives their impersonations of “the 
man behind the wheel” . . . there's a laugh and a 
lesson on every page. 


The colorful animal cartoons will catch the eye 

of every man... could even get a smile from 

the Sphinx. The full color cartoons and text 

blend perfectly, in this traffic safety message 

. its light and lively humorous wisdom will 
drive right through to the funnybone. 


“Highway Zoo" will give real zip to your 
safety efforts. It fits easily into payroll or 
mailing envelopes (and in pockets, too). 
It's printed so attractively, it can be used 
as favors at safety conferences, award 
banquets and luncheon meetings . . . 
there's even space for your imprint. So 
don't delay, order your copies today. 


Price each: 


| 10 100 5000 10,000 20,000 
to to to to to or 
9 99 999 9999 19,999 more 


$.10 $.07 $.05 ‘ $.035  $.032 $.03 


NATIONAL SAFETY COUNCIL 


425 North Michigan Avenue ¢« Chicago 11, Illinois 
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NOW THE MOST 
WIDELY USED 


AUTOMOTIVE SAFETY 
BELT 


EXCEEDS ALL AIRCRAFT AND 
AUTOMOTIVE SPECIFICATIONS 


AVAILABLE IN NYLON & COTTON 
IN BROAD SELECTION OF COLORS 


NOW SOLD INTERNATIONALLY 
THRU AUTHORIZED DISTRIBUTORS 
ONLY 


WRITE FOR 
YOUR NEAREST DEALER 


Mfgd. By 


AUTO-CRAT MANUFACTURING COMPANY 
1849 Blake Avenue 
Los Angeles 39, Calif. 


Consult us regarding your fleet and employee requirements 
Visit us in booth 217 
NATIONAL SAFETY CONGRESS AND EXPOSITION 





,, Parents WANT. domant 
“a WELL EQUIPPED 
Safety Patrol... 


That’s where we can help . . . 





Graubard’s Equipment is nationally known as the school safety patrol 
equipment “That Promotes Safety.” It does this by fulfilling both of the 
conditions essential to a really effective Safety Patrol. 
First, it gives each patrol member a definite sense of responsibility and 
a pride in doing his job well. 
Second, being “Standard Equipment” it is recognized by school children 
and motorists alike, assuring their respect and cooperation. 
Take the time to check your safety patrol today! Look over 
the many “standard” Safety Patrol Equipment items listed 
below and be sure your patrol members are properly uniformed 
and ready to perform the vital task of protecting your children, 
in all kinds of weather! ... 





Belts Emblems Merit Awards School Warning 
Caps, Helmets Raincoats Boots & Overshoes Signs 
Badges Capes Corporal Digbys Traffic Control 
Arm Brassards Caution Flags Trafficones Signs 


A, 266 Mulberry St. Newark 5, N. J. 
"America's Largest Safety Patrol Outfitters” 
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SUPER LIFE-LINE MUNICIPAL LIFE-LINE 
Drop-in process for Drop-in process for Pre-mixed binder and 
super-wearing highway quick-drying, long-last- spheres, for general 
application. ing use on city streets. street and highway use. 








PERMANENT-TYPE REFLECTIVE PAVEMENT MARKINGS 





PLASTIX 6x6 BLOCKS and STRIPS PLASTIX DOTS PLASTIX LEGENDS 











DIRECT APPLICATION SIGN SPECIAL ITEMS 


AND MARKER FINISHES 


PRISMO "200" ZEE-GARDS 


Hi-Target finish for warning signs Wet-Line protectors 


ST.PAUL 37 LULL 
ANOKA 12 ‘Tamm | 
PRISMO REFLECTO-KIT MONOPRINTER 


for “‘Soft-Glo” signs for mechanical production of signs 


\-.. - _= —_ = nie -. = 


























Whatever your need in reflective marking materials . . . you can get it from: 


AMERICA’S FIRST LAMM IN HIGHWAY SAFETY 


Re 
vt 


ita R i SMO SAFETY CORPORATION 


HUNTINGDON, PENNSYLVANIA 
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Eye WORD go- 

ing the rounds at 
all meetings of traf- 
fic folk is Back the 
Attack on Traffic Ac- 
cidets! / 

Perhaps the great- 
est campaign of its 
kind in the history 
ot the accident pre- 
vention movement, it 
must catch fire, shake 

up America so that the spectre of death is re- 
moved from our streets and highways. You 
can help make it a success if you will become 
a leader in the campaign. 

* * * 

In Fryburg, Ohio, the trustees of Pusheta 
Township posted this notice throughout the 
village: “Effective immediately—there will 
be no parking at the no parking signs.” 

* * * 

Flint’s (Mich.) “Singing Cop,” Lt. Wil- 
burn Legree—no relation to Simon—is just 
three years away from retirement and his 
superiors are permitting him to accept a 
limited number of engagements in a radius 
of 300 miles from the Michigan motor city. 
He specializes in safety programs for all 
school assemblies, luncheon clubs or PTA 
groups. Contact him, PO Box 383, Flint 

K oo 

In Memphis, Tenn., a lion broke out of 
the city auditorium, padded around in the 
rain and the traffic for about ten minutes, 
broke down a glass door to get back to his 
cage again. 





HE PASSING of Sidney J. Wil- 

liams—the Dean of Safety to 
many thousands of Americans—was 
recorded in the October issue of 
this magazine. 

But because PUBLIC SAFETY was 
on the press at the time, the an- 
nouncement could not be treated 
with the emphasis and dignity we 
feel it deserved. 

We are, therefore, proud to de- 
vote the cover of this issue of Pus- 
LIC SAFETY to a sketch of Sidney 
Williams—a man whose contribu- 
tion to accident prevention and to 
a better America was so great that 
it is not possible to recognize it 
adequately. 
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What's New in Trattic Satety 


URING the past quarter-century, the American motor car has 
changed the face of the Nation. In this time the National 
Safety Council has grown to Congressionally-chartered status, 
shaped the American industrial scene to an ever-growing con- 
sciousness of the moral and economic implications of accident 


prevention. 


Specialists in traffic control and accident prevention need as 
much information as is available on progress, new ideas, im- 


provements in techniques, etc. 


That's the why of this feature, 


plus the fact that the National Safety Council has always ap- 
proved advances in technology which will either prevent or mini- 
mize the seriousness of accidents. 


VERYTHING from rose bushes to 

gloves is grist to the mill of the 
safety man be he traffic engineer, 
trafic enforcement offical, state or cty 
official, safety council staff or member- 
ship. The big job is to prevent acci- 
dents—and get that job done before 
the accident happens. 


Silent Killer? 
The question, 
silent killer,’ be the real 


Could carbon mon 
oxide, the 
cause of some traffic accidents,’ so 
intrigued the State Patrol, that Acting 
Chief Roy Carlson got Governor Arthur 
Langlie’s okay to buy carbon monoxide 
testers and launch a program of volun 
tary tests in Washington 

Procedure for the CO tests is simple 
The motorist simply stops at one of 
the Patrol’s testing points, a patrolman 


a 
So 


Soon these multiflora roses will bloom along the Calumet 
Expressway in Chicagoland. Approximately 30,000 plants are 
scheduled for a six-mile strip, will stop a car that runs off the 
roadway with just a few scratches up to 50 mph. 


holds the instrument inside the car to 
take an air sample, withdraws it to get 
the reading. 

The Washington State Patrol is mak- 
ing complete records of the voluntary 
tests. If data substantiates the Patro!’s 
theory, that carbon monoxide is ‘‘at the 
Wheel” in many instances, an inten- 
sive testing and educational program 
will be launched 


Gloves 

For some two years, J. J. Tan- 
cous, of the Department of Science in 
Tanning Research, University of Cin- 
cinnati, has been working to determine 
what glove materials have the best 
gripping ability. And he’s come up 
with some answers 

To determine the coefficient of fric- 
tion in gloves, he mounted a plastic 
steering wheel on a shaft (see photo 


below) held in line on a metal pipe 
Wheel rod and support were built on 
a cabinet where supports and braces 
were added. 


Material to be evaluated is placed 
in a holder which has a contour simi 
lar to the palm of a hand gripping the 
wheel. This is spotted in a holder at 
the top of the wheel and held station- 
ary by a weight of 11 pounds. Weights 
of different sizes are then placed on the 
arm attached to the wheel and added 
until the wheel begins to move. The 
total weight is used in the formula to 
calculate the coethcient of friction 

ty 
The formula used is expressed: Y 
Nx 

N is constant—the force holding the 
sample against the wheel; f is the force 
needed to move the wheel (variable); x 
is the distance from the surface to the 
center of the wheel, and y is the distance 
from the weight suspension arm to the 
center of the wheel. 

Irving R. Glass, executive vice presi- 
dent of the Tanner's Council of Amer- 
ica, fathered the idea of the tests. He 
was shocked at a highway accident 
where loss of control was caused by 
slipping of gloves on the steering 
wheel. 

The tests show that leather gloves 
used in driving have an average co- 
efficient of friction nearly 300 per cent 
greater than fabric gloves. 


The increase in traction and firmer 
grip of leather gloves can be a potent 


Gloves are tested in University of Cincinnati laboratory to de- 
termine coefficients of friction. Leather gloves show a coefficient 
of friction 300 times greater than fabric. Here laboratory assist- 
ant shows how glove is held against steering wheel. 
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Moving stairway transports passengers during peak hours at 63rd and Loomis “L” 


station of Chicago Transit Authority. 


safety factor—espectally during the fall 
and winter months when gloves are 
worn by the average motorist 


The following coefficients were ob- 
tained 


Table I 
Beige Wool 
Green Wool 
Rayon 
Cotton 
Heavy Nylon 
Sheer Nylon 


Table Il 

Leather palm of 

green wool glove 
Red kid 
Inca copper kid 
Dip blue kid 
White kid 
Doe skin . 
Pig skin 
Cape 
Horse work 
Cape suede 
Sheep (Simulated Pig) 
Goat (garment) 
Deter Glove 
Cape Glove 
Sheep Gloves 

Four to six tests were made and 
for each result expressed above 
Average in Table I 0.384 
Average in Table I 1.134 


averaged 


Expressway sign truck developed by Detroit engineers on the 
job. Note that truck is parked on right traffic lane and traffic 
is passing safely on the left. This traffic is moving at speeds 
up to and including 55 mph. 
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Asiatic Invasion 

More than 30,000 roses (Rosa multi- 
flora japonica, an Asiatic shrub) will 
be planted in the center of the Calu- 
met Expressway this fall and next 
spring—a median strip of 
beauty from the Kingery Expressway 
traffic interchange to the Sauk Trail 
a distance of six miles, three feet apart 


glowing 


in three staggered rows, will grow 


This hedge of roses that can keep a 
bull in a pasture will also stop a car 
that runs off the highway stop it 
with a few minor scratches and with- 
out injury to passengers at speeds up 
to 50 mph 

The roses are sturdy, grow in ordi 
nary soil, require little attention. They 
will be trimmed to a six-foot heighth 
and when full grown will form a 
dense mass 12 ft. deep. They will also 
reduce headlight glare from opposing 


traffic, reduce traffic noise, and serve as 


WHAT'S NEW IN TRAFFIC SAFETY 


snow fences. The hedges will also 
eliminate the need for barrier tables 
installed in expressways to prevent | 
turns 

Some disadvantages are also antici 
pated. Highway authorities are also 
afraid the bushes will bloom with 
cleaning tissue and other scraps tossed 
from passing cars 


Anti-Skid for Open Grid 

If you've ever felt the slipping 
wheels of your Car aS you negotiated 
an open grid bridge, you'll appreciate 
the news from McKeesport, Pa., where 
Reliance Steel Products have come up 
with a “Safe-Grip” surfacing machine 

The new machine serrates (i.e., cuts 
small grooves in) the top surface of 
existing open grid bridge flooring and 
provides an effective non-skid surface 
which is particularly necessary in wet, 
wintry weather 


Streamlined Transit 

Transit, long accused of “‘dog-in-the- 
manger” attitudes, has come up with a 
new approach to safety and passenger 
comfort in Chicago, where the CTA 
(Chicago Transit Authority) has in 
stalled a moving sidewalk, first of its 
kind in the country, to carry passengers 
to and from elevated platforms. 

Located at 63rd and Loomis sts., the 
speedwalk will carry 7,200 passengers 
an hour, and should prove a boon to 
elderly or disabled persons 


Turn Pa 


It vou've ever traveled over an open grid steel bridge in wet 
weather, you'll appreciate this. New grinder machine serrates 
grid on bridge (cuts small grooves) to provide non-skid surface 


by increasing number of friction points. 








Expressway Sign Truck 

Trafhc and highway engineers, long 
haunted by the problem of servicing 
lights on expressways, will emit a loud 
hurrah for the Detroit Public Lighting 
Commission and Lyndon  Mallast, 
safety supervisor, and Fred H. Bollens, 
engineer in charge of maintenance 
work, who met the problem, licked it. 


Since expressway lights extend out 
over the road, the repair trucks must 
park in a regular trafic lane to do 
their work. The usual methods and 
devices, such as flagmen, rubber cones, 
barricades, directional signs, and red 
flags to channel traffic around the 
parked trucks and their crews, proved 
ineffective and were costly in terms 
of time and money. 

The Detroit rig which was devel- 
oped to meet these problems was a 
a two-wheel trailer on 
which was mounted a_ fold-down 
frame, 5 ft. by 6 ft., carrying lights 
and its own power generating and 
flasher equipment. 


simple device 


Eighteen flashing yellow lights are 
spaced about 12 in. on the periphery 
of the frame. Two non-flashing red 
lights are mounted in the upper half. 
The yellow lights give drivers on the 
expressway early warning and the red 
lights pinpoint the danger area. 





“ARMENTS for men and _ boys 
which offer protection from night 
trafhc hazards as well as from winter 
cold are being offered this fall by Cape 
Ann Mfg. Co., Gloucester, Mass., one 
of the nation’s top clothiers. 


The garments are made of a new 
wool tweed fabric which contains a 
special yarn which glows with a sil- 
very sheen when seen from behind car 
headlights at night. The garments are 
visible to motorists at night when hun- 
dreds of feet away—a far cry from 
the days when safety-minded folk were 
entreating the general public, “At 
night—wear something white.” 

Under close scrutiny, the garments 
look like any other garment day or 
night. 

The advent of reflective garments, 
with famous name labels, and depend- 


WHAT'S NEW 


LIGHTING UP 





IN TRAFFIC SAFETY 


Lamps used are 120 volt, 150 watt, 
Par 38 floods. They give a very strong, 
fairly narrow beam and have good visi- 
bility in bright daylight. 

The brightness of the beam tends 
to make the oncoming drivers think the 
truck is closer than it actually is. Con- 
sequently, turnouts into the next lane 
begin not closer than 1,000 feet, pro- 
viding ample time for merging into 
the adjoining lane. The narrow beam 
of the light is well out of his eyes as 
the driver gets into the passing lane. 

To warn the maintenance truck 
driver of operational failure, a white 
light is placed on the lower left side 
of the trailer. Wired in series with 
the power circuit to the flasher light, 
any power failure or flasher failure 
puts out the white light, which is 
clearly visible to the truck driver at 
all times in his side rear view mirror. 

Psychologically, both the drivers and 
crew members feel more secure. The 
crew can see the automobiles making 
their turns well before the danger area 
is reached and making the transition 
in an orderly manner. 

Cost of the equipment, which was 
designed and built by the Public Light- 
ing Commission, was quite low, and it 
has paid for itself many times over in 
manhours saved over older procedures. 


Go With the Green 

Electronic traffic signals for control 
by emergency vehicles are presently the 
hottest traffic item in these days of 
jammed streets and Civilian Defense 
consciousness. So it is natural to find 
the Institute of Traffic Engineers mov- 
ing to establish standards for their use. 

Charles Prisk, while president of 
ITE, named a committee to study the 
problem and come up with recommen- 
dations for standards. 

Present practice is to have the emer- 
gency vehicles hold the traffic signals 
green as they travel on their missions. 
This is done by high frequency radio 
control and traffic cleared by the ju- 
dicious use of the siren. Tests show 
that, if emergency vehicles can keep 
moving within the posted limits on 
their runs, they can arrive in time for 
a successful completion of their mis- 
sion. 

Cities to be studied by the ITE com- 
mittee will undoubtedly include May- 
wood and Melrose Park, IIll., Ham- 
mond, Ind., Jackson, Mich., White 
Plains, N. Y., and Greenwich, Conn., 
plus other installations of the elec- 
tronic signal systems. 

A flashing red beacon atop the traffic 
signal standard at intersections warns 
trafic of the approach of the emer- 
gency vehicle. 





PEDESTRIANS 


ing on their acceptance by the public, 
could mark a new era 
pedestrians visible at night without re- 


~~, 


——r : ala 
Like any other clothes by day .. . 


helping make 


quiring them to change their style 
habits, or asking them to wear any- 
thing extra. THE END 


They glow at night with reflected light. 
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MUCH ADO ABOUT SEAT BELTS 


| 


Car used in crash test at South Lee, N. 
morphic dummy is hurled into the dash. 


injuries might well have proved fatal. 


HE smart motorist today looks 
for safety equipment for his car, 
wants it included when he buys, has 
finally gotten into the habit of put- 
ting on his seat belt as he drives off 
a big step forward in accident pre- 
vention, or at least the minimizing of 
the seriousness of injury in accident 
But there’s a bit of yak going on 
about the efficiency of types of seat 
belts and buckles. The news stories 
are sometimes confusing. One wearer 
of a seat belt was killed outright in 
an accident while the driver of the 
other car was ejected from the ve- 
hicle, walked away from the crash. 
But these isolated freak accidents do 
not tell the whole story. 

Ford Motor Company reports their 
tiles loaded with data on the all- 
round effectiveness of the five top 
safety features of their car, point to 
Ed Sullivan’s accident as the clincher 
on Mercury's  safety-flex steering 
wheel which purportedly saved his 
life. 

But there’s still much ado about 
seat belts. 

The Chicago Fire Department made 
them standard equipment a year ago. 
Latest fire department to follow suit 
is the Navy’s at Jacksonville, Fla. 
The 15 vehicles of the Jax NAS in- 
stallation now have seat belts and the 
naval air station plans more for po- 
lice cars, ambulances and other emer- 
gency vehicles at the post. 

And from Virginia comes word 
from Capt. R. B. King, safety officer 
of the Virginia State Police, and as- 
sistant administrator of the Gover- 
nor’s Highway Safety Committee, 
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H., rams second car. Anthropo- 
Had occupant been live person, 


that the belts are subject to deterio 
ration, must be inspected frequently 
Said he: “Frequent 
should be made of the fabric to in 
sure against chafing and of the in 
stallation points to ascertain the metal 
is not rusting or otherwise damaged 


inspection 


Noting that belts are in process of 
installation in all State Police patrol 
cars, he pointed out that his attention 
had been called to cases which drasti 
cally indicated the advisability of 
such checks. As examples, he cited 
floor mountings beneath the car could 
be exposed to moisture and that some 
portion of the belt could rub against 
metal or other abrasive surfaces. 

“While in no way undersestimat 
ing the advisability of installing 
safety belts,” Captain King said, “we 
cannot stress too strongly that the 


best safety device is the driver who 
can prevent a crash rather than mint 
mize injury after it happens 

And in South Lee, N. H., Motor 
Vehicle Research, Inc. has been test 
ing a new type safety harness. A self 
storing harness, it has an automatic 
take-up reel, is mounted on the frame 
of the vehicle and a steel cable at 
tached to the harness webbing coiled 
in the reel 

It is possible, according to A. J 
White, director of the organization, 
for a motorist to move around the 
compartment of the car in normal 
motoring. The moment the brakes 
are applied or a crash occurs, the reel 
reacts and holds the entire upper 
body of the occupant in a fixed posi 
tion to prevent injury 

William W. Harper, 


physicist, also sends word on the sub- 
ject of seat belts. This time about 


consulting 


belt buckles 


Pointing to the danger of the buckle 
re-locking after proving an effective 
safety factor in the first phase of a 
crash, Mr. Harper advocates a metal 
on metal buckle, properly designed 
and heat treated to effect release from 
the seat belt in the limited space usu- 
ally found in a crashed or collapsed 
car. Where fire follows the crash, 
this can be vital 


In the metal on metal buckle, a 
single pull of the lever performs two 
1, the buckle is unlocked; 
and 2, the link is automatically 
ejected from the buckle. When the 
lever is pulled, regardless of tension 


To Page pra) 


functions 


. ME Be 
Same dummy, same kind of crash. Seat belt harness restrains dummy this 
time. Live occupant would not have been injured. 











They Had to Be 


CHAMPS 


OR THE sixth consecutive year 

members of the National Safety 
Council have completed an audit of 
the ranking fleets in each division of 
the National Fleet Safety Contest. 


Originally tried on an experimental 
basis, the audit procedure has been 
improved each year until it now repre- 
sents an indispensable part of the ad- 
ministration of this contest. The audit 
procedure has enhanced the prestige of 
the contest awards and 
greater reliability to the accident rates 
for various types of motor transporta- 
tion fleets which are so important a 
by-product of the contest. 


has given 


But it has done more than that. It 
has brought about a better attitude to- 
ward accident reporting procedures 
and has given each contestant a height- 
ened sense of responsibility toward 
others in the contest 

The audit itself is a monumental 
undertaking. For the 1955-1956 con- 
test 314 fleets in 179 cities in 44 states, 
the District of Columbia and the Ter- 
ritory of Hawaii had to be visited by 
an appointed representative and their 
accident systems carefully 


c hec ke d 


As a result of this extensive audit, 
the records of 51 contestants were ad- 


records 


justed up or down in number of ac- 
cidents, 30 adjustments were made in 
the number of miles reported, and 
nine fleets were re-classified into other 
divisions of the contest. Five fleets 
were disqualified for failure to observe 
contest rules 


In three instances, contestants with- 
drew from the contest voluntarily 
when they realized that their records 
were to be audited by a representative 
of the National Safety Council. Here 
are some of their comments 

“Since receiving your letter . I 
have reviewed the accident experience 
of the vehicles in our fleet and have 


discovered that several of the accidents 
were improperly classified. 

“In view of this reclassification, to- 
gether with the resulting frequency, 
we would no longer be in a position 
to be considered for an award. There- 
fore, it is requested that our fleet be 
withdrawn from the group being con- 
sidered for an award.”’ 

“This office prefers to decline any 
recognition for this accomplishment. 
This decision is prompted by knowl- 
edge that reporting procedures during 
this period were not developed to the 
point where all reportable accidents 
were recorded. 


“Reporting procedures developed 
for the 1956-57 contest period are 





‘THE National Fleet Safety Con- 
test, which concluded its silver 
anniversary contest this year, is the 
oldest and largest fleet safety con- 
test in the motor transportation in- 
dustry. It is also the only audited 
contest. 


The completion of the 25th an- 
nual contest marked the fourth 
consecutive year in which the acci- 
dent frequency rate was below 2. 
During the last four contests, there 
was a reduction in frequency rate 
of 31 per cent. This was accom- 
plished in spite of a 64 per cent 
increase in the number of compet- 
ing vehicles and a 110 per cent 
increase in mileage. 

Winners of the silver anniversary 
contest (1955-1956) will receive 
their awards in a special ceremony 
during the coming Congress at a 
joint Commercial Vehicle and 
Transit Section session, Thursday 
morning, October 25. E. G. Cox, 
chief, Section of Safety, Bureau of 
Motor Carriers, Interstate Com- 
merce Commission, and chairman 
of the National Fleet Safety Con- 
test Committee, will present the 
awards. 











considered auditable and every effort 
will be made to again place in the top 
five position.” 

“While we are delighted to know 
that our group has made such an ex- 
cellent showing, we do feel that be- 
cause of the small size of our fleet 
(which is made up entirely of sales- 
men operating in different cities), it 
is hardly worth the time of an auditor 
coming in to inspect our records. We 
would appreciate it, therefore, if you 
will remove our company from con- 
sideration as a possible winner in this 
contest. 

Two fleets were disqualified for in- 
complete reporting. Another fleet was 
disqualified because it was obvious that 
reporting was not in accordance with 
the rules. Auditor stated ‘Several of 
the smaller vehicles had a few minor 
dents and scratches. The larger serv- 
ice vehicles that handle heavy equip- 
ment each day out on the job showed 
numerous dents and scratches which 
apparently is the result of working in 
tight spots with such equipment. From 
now on contestant will secure and 
make a complete report of all acci- 
dents irrespective of amount of dam- 
age or location.”’ 

In another instance a fleet was dis- 
qualified because it was impossible to 
audit the records. The Contest Com- 
mittee satisfied itself that all reason- 
able attempts had been made to audit 
the records and that the contestant had 
given insufficient cooperation. 

In all other respects, however, the 
audit ran smoothly. The comments of 
many of the auditors indicated that as 
a group they performed very conscien- 
tiously. For example: 

“A few small dents appeared on the 
side panels of the mit beds. These 
were explained as having been caused 
from the loading and unloading of 
trays. The panels are of light alumi- 
num, and easily bent.” 
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“This is a fleet of private cars, used 
for mail delivery service. In my opin- 
ion, there is no reason to question the 
completeness of reporting for two rea- 
sons—(1) Personal cars will be given 
as good or better attention than com- 
pany owned cars, (2) Review of 
accidents indicates predominance of 
minor incidents — not apparent that 
minor cases are being covered up.” 


The records of this fleet are in ex- 
cellent condition. Accident Register 
and summary forms are meticulously 
kept and most complete. I recommend 
that Mr. X be commended for the 
most complete records I have had the 
pleasure to audit.” 


“It was a pleasure to audit this fleet. 
Mr. X is most cooperative, and has a 
beautiful record system.” 


“No finer appearing fleet will be 
found anywhere.” 


“One of the best maintenance pro- 
grams I have observed makes possible 
a very critical daily check of every ve- 
hicle. Even the most minor dents and 
scratches are quickly noted and an im- 
mediate check made to determine re- 
sponsibility. Fleet was in spanking 
clean condition with an accident-free 
record,” 


“This is a fine group of people . 
. . highly respected 


wonderful morale . 
in our community.” 





not live from generation to 


Ge ideals and principles do 
generation just because they are 
right, nor even because they have 
been carefully legislated. Ideals and 
principles continue from generation 
to generation only when they are 
built into the hearts of the children 
as they grow up.—George S. Benson 


OMEWHERE among the youth of 

today are minds capable of dis- 
covering ways to world peace, ways 
to deeper and more fulfilling lives, 
ways to new appreciation of beauty 
in art literature or music, just as 
there have been minds capable of 
splitting the atom. Ours is the task 
of breaking the thought barrier which 
keeps our young people from realiz- 
ing their creative potentiality —Sam- 


uel B. Gould 











Was well impressed They know 
what they are doing. They do a fine 
job.” 

This audit would not have been pos 
sible without the voluntary cooperation 
of hundreds of Council members who 
contributed their time and frequently 





travelled many miles so that each audit 
could be made. Each of these auditors 
deserves the thanks of the entire Coun- 
cil membership. As a group, the state 
and municipal police deserve special 
recognition and thanks because of the 
many audits they completed. 

From the Council staff level, ad- 
ministration of the audit was in the 
hands of Alfred C. Finch, fleet safety 
engineer of the Motor Transportation 
Division, and secretary of the National 
Fleet Safety Contest committee. 

Members of the National Fleet 
Safety Contest Committee under whose 
auspices the audit was conducted and 
who certified the final winners of the 
1955-56 contest are as follows: Chair 
man E. G. Cox, chief, Section of 
Safety, Bureau of Motor Carriers, In- 
terstate Commerce Commission; H. R 
Hosea, director, research and statistics, 
National Association of Motor Bus 
Operators; Hudson Hamm, director, 
Field Service, International Association 
of Chiefs of Police; E. B. Kellogg, 
secretary, Milk Industry Foundation; 
H. K. Halbrooks, director, Accident 
Prevention Division, National Auto 
mobile Transporters Association; R. N 
Papich, safety consultant, American 
Gas Association, W. Michael Aicher, 
director, Employee Relations, U. S. 
Brewers Foundation, Inc., and Alfred 
C. Finch, fleet safety engineer, Na- 
tional Safety Council, secretary. 


Checking on the Champs. From left: J. A. DePew, Dohrn 
Transfer Co., Rock Island, Ill.; R. N. Papich, American Gas 
Association; Harold Halbrooks, National Automobile Trans- 
porters Ass’n.; Alfred C. Finch, NSC fleet safety engineer, 
secretary; E. G. Cox, chief, Section of Safety, Bureau of Motor 


Carriers, ICC; E. B. Kellogg, Milk Industry Foundation, and 
Hudson Hamm, International Association of Chiefs of Police, 
check audited contest reports with the rules of the National 
Fleet Safety Contest. 
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CRACKDOWN 
or CRACK UP? 


By Paul R. Martz, 


Chief, Minnesota Highway Patrol 


LONG our Minnesota highways 
can be found a number of bronze 
plaques and monuments commemorat- 
ing the fact that in the 1800's a Sioux 
uprising took the lives of four Indians 
and two settlers, or possibly where the 
Chippewas ambushed a wagon train 
and six white settlers were slain and 
scalped. Isn't it ironical that the deaths 
of twenty-one persons in auto colli 
sions in a ten-day period or that six- 
teen persons died in accidents in a re 
cent week end evokes only passing 
comment and already are all but for 
gotten except for the bereaved family 
and friends of the latest victims of 
auto accidents 
When will we, the American peo 
ple, recognize this traffic toll on our 
highways for the national catastrophe 
which it is, and declare an honest-to- 
goodness all-out war on the wasteful 
crime of traffic collisions ? 


Certainly, it is time for recognition 
by all of the basic causes of traffic col- 
which still remain; namely, 
speed, drinking drivers, carelessness, 
and the lack of sufficient enforcement 
personnel to enforce traffic regulations 


lisions 


It is time to acknowledge the fact 
that far too many drivers will not vol- 
untarily comply with safe-driving rules 
and regulations unless there is enforce- 
ment of them. Nearly everyone will 
give their wholehearted approval of 
our traffic laws, but they also feel fully 
qualified to suspend those laws when- 
ever they feel like it 


It is a mistake to think that traffic 
safety can be sold to the driving public 
like so much merchandise. I is not 
deprecate the marvelous public support 
which has been obtained through the 


Digest f idress before the 63rd Annua 
Conference f he nterr onal Association 
Chiefs of Poli nrad ton Hotel, Chicag 
Ili 


media of press, radio, and television, 
but we are kidding ourselves when we 
think that this alone will do the job. 

Everyone is sold on traffic safety, 
and I doubt if anyone anywhere could 
be found in favor of traffic accidents 
but our traffic toll continues to rise. 
When selling merchandise, a manu- 
facturer asks the prospective buyer to 
perform one single act, to purchase an 
item or product. By confusing the sell- 
ing of merchandise with selling traffic 
safety to the public, we risk falling 
into the error of asking the prospect to 
perform “one single act—Drive Care- 
fully.” Everyone believes he is already 
a careful driver and only hopes that all 
the other careless drivers pay attention 
to and comply with the cautionary 
phrase “Slow Down and Live.” If 
this were not so, would not the recent 
nationwide safety program, supported 
by every publicity means available, 
have been more successful in reducing 
traffic accidents nation-wide ? 


Most drivers feel immune to traffic 
accidents. They may admit they could 
have one if somebody else caused it, 
or the weather or road conditions were 
at fault, but they don’t believe their 
own driving could involve them in an 
accident. However, no one feels im- 
mune to traffic tags. They also know 
what traffic courts are, and that their 
likelihood of being arrested for unsafe 
driving practices Roush on how fre- 
quently they violate the law and how 
much enforcement work is being done 
in their particular area. 

Nearly everyone will agree that traf- 
fic laws are necessary; that we must 
have safe driving rules and regulations 
to prevent accidents and without them 
we would have many more accidents 
than we already do. But there is one 
important reservation, voiced or un- 
voiced, that these rules are made to 


keep a small fringe of foolish, careless 
drivers in line, but these laws are not 
needed for Mr. Average Driver. He is 
the fellow who can always drive his 
car a little faster than the legal speed 
limit and take a few extra chances, be- 
cause with him they are not really 
chances, since he is a good driver. He 
can take a quick look and drive 
through an intersection without stop- 
ping, or pass on a hill or curve because 
he is just a little more alert than other 
drivers. 

No one intends to have an auto ac- 
cident, so what do we accomplish by 
nagging drivers to avoid accidents? 
What do we expect from a person who 
already knows he is a safe driver? 
What are we asking him to change? 

Building a safety program around 
the phrase “Drive Carefully” when 
people think they are already doing so, 
is about as effective as trying to im- 
prove the nation’s health by shouting 
“Stay Healthy.” 

If sufficient research were possible, 
might not the results indicate that 
safety drives which depend mainly on 
parades, pledges, and propaganda, ac- 
complish about the same results that 
could be obtained through the use of 
incense, incantation, and invocation. Is 
it not true, also, that those areas en- 
joying a significant reduction in trafh 
accidents are those areas where firm 
enforcement is an important part of 
the traffic program? A favorable atti- 
tude of the public toward acceptance 
of high level traffic law enforcement 
is absolutely essential, and this should 
be one of the prime objectives for any 
safety program. 

To achieve safety on our highways, 
we must convince a greater number of 
people that they must comply with 
traffic laws and safe driving practices 
all the time. However, the law of av 
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erages is against us unless we have at 
the same time a high level of traffic 
enforcement. If a driver had an acci- 
dent every time he passed on a hill or 
curve, the practice would soon dis- 
appear, but, as with every other ex- 
ample of bad driving, the chances are 
he won’t have an accident. Conse- 
quently, bad driving habits are rein- 
forced because they are more fre- 
quently rewarding than they are 
penalizing, even though the reward is 
only a few seconds saved or the wues- 
tionable satisfaction of “getting away 
with it.” 

Enough driving miles with enough 
bad driving habits makes an accident a 
statistical certainty. Public education 
programs on traffic safety should not 
be curtailed, but they should be 
pointed specifically toward acceptance 
by the public of a firm traffic enforce- 
ment program. 

Public opinion is generally far ahead 
of official action in the amount of traf- 
fic enforcement it wants and will ac- 
cept. Every time a state or city initiates 
a very necessary stepped-up enforce- 
ment program, officials brace them- 
selves for a big scream from outraged 
motorists, but it never comes if the 
program is sound and the proper 
groundwork has been laid for it. 


Nothing breeds contempt and dis- 


regard for laws so quickly as public 
knowledge that enforcement is non- 


existent or timid. Effective enforce- 
ment means: first, enough police ofh- 
cers on the road to let every motorist 
know that his chances of ‘getting away 
with” a violation are too small to be 
considered and, secondly, police must 
be adequately trained and must make 
use of modern methods of traffic en- 
forcement, such as, chemical tests for 
intoxication to control the drinking 
drivers, electronic devices for the con- 
trol of speed, and a sufficient number 
of unmarked cars to obtain compliance 
with safe-driving rules of those who 
apparently otherwise refuse to comply. 
If unmarked cars are wrong, so are 
plain-clothes detectives and if alco- 
holic tests are unconstitutional, so is 
fingerprinting! 

There has been considerable criti- 
cism from some quarters for using un- 
marked cars in traffic enforcement 
activities and we agree with these indi- 
viduals that it would be highly desir- 
able to have a sufficient quantity of 
officers and well-marked police cars on 
cvery stretch of highway so that the 
motorist who otherwise might be in- 
clined to violate would not do so 
However, most departments will not, 
in the foreseeable future, have even a 
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minimum number of officers necessary 
to do the job. Therefore, the use of 
unmarked cars is necessary to obtain 
compliance with safe-driving rules of 
those individuals who apparently re- 
fuse to do so unless a police car is in 
sight. 

A well-marked police car moving 
along a highway generally influences 
driver behavior about 800 feet in front 
and 300 feet behind. To illustrate fur- 
ther, a marked police car preceded an 
unmarked one on a local highway. A 
speeder overtook and passed the un 





E'RE worn into grooves by 

Time—by our habits. In the 
end, these grooves are going to show 
whether we've been second rate or 
champions, each in his way, in dis- 
patching the affairs of every day. By 
choosing our habits, we determine 
the grooves into which Time will 
wear us; and these are grooves that 
enrich our lives and make for ease 
of mind, peace, happiness—achieve- 


ment.—Frank B. Gilberth 








marked car and then fell in behind 
and followed the marked car at the 
legal maximum speed. The marked 
car turned off the highway and the 
speeder immediately increased his 
speed to 85 mph, at which time he was 
clocked and tagged by the officer in 
the unmarked car. If the premise was 
correct that by seeing a police car all 
people become better drivers, then 
would not this driver have continued 
on at a sate legal speed ? Let's quit 
kidding ourselves; until such time as 
there are sufhcient personnel to patrol 
the highways adequately, the un- 
marked police car must have a place 
in our trafic enforcement program 

We must quit regarding traffic law 
violations of any type as a motorized 
game with every advantage in favor of 
the violator. We can no longer toler 
ate an attitude that every driver must 
be given a fair chance to kill himself 
or someone else 

Last Christmas was the blackest holi 
day in American history, when 609 
persons lost their lives on the public 
roads of these United States. An anal- 
ysis of the causes of these accidents 
by the National Safety Council indi- 
cated that in 85 per cent of these fatal 
accidents speed was a factor and in 
55 per cent drinking drivers were also 
involved, which is a much higher per 
centage than generally attributed to 
these violations 


Surely the drinking driver plays a 
much greater part in our fatal accident 
picture than would appear by the sta- 
tistics which indicate nationally that 
only 6 per cent or 8 per cent of fatal 
crash causes are attributed to drinking 
drivers. Yet, the Maryland Autopsy 
Commission reported that in 1954, of 
autopsies performed on drivers killed 
in auto accidents 40 per cent had sufh- 
cient alcohol in their system to affect 
their actions. 


A 1955 survey made by the Mon 
tana Highway Patrol indicated that of 
those drivers killed or involved in 
fatal accidents, 70 per cent had been 
drinking. 


In 1955 the greatest single cause of 
death on United States streets and 
highways was not multiple collisions 
or collisions with fixed objects, but 
was noncollision, lost control or roll- 
over, which might indicate, generally, 
speed too fast for conditions, excessive 
speed, and drinking drivers. 


Statistics also indicate that nation- 
ally speed was a factor in approxi- 
mately 26 per cent of all fatal acci- 
dents, yet, can these figures be any 
more accurate than those on drinking 
drivers as long as there is no adequate 
means for determining the accuracy of 
such information when it is obtained 
from individual accident reports ? 


The State of Connecticut has con- 
sistently had one of the lower traffic 
fatality rates per 100 million vehicle 
miles of any in the United States, but 
was experiencing a recent upswing in 
traffic fatalities. Their governor in a 
statement said: ‘“(a) Fines haven't 
worked; (b) threats haven’t worked; 
and (c) public education doesn’t seem 
to be working. Therefore, speeders on 
the first conviction will receive a thirty- 
day driver license suspension and on 
the second conviction a sixty-day sus- 
pension.” 


The reported results are as follows: 
In the first six months of operation 
traffic fatalities were reduced 14.7 per 
cent compared to a national increase 
of 9 per cent—this despite an increase 
in the number of drivers and regis- 
tered vehicles. 


During the same period arrests and 
warnings for speeding dropped 25 per 
cent. This program also caused a slight 
but steady reduction in accidents and 
personal injuries. 


The upturn in safety, Connecticut's 
governor contends, has been caused by 
a parallel upturn in fear. Fear by 
judges that a political favor will mean 
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A mountain of salt. First boatload for the City of Chicago is un- 
loaded from the SS Sumatra to storage area on south bank of the 
Chicago River east of Michigan Ave. City will use 20,000 tons of 
rock salt, enough to treat 20 ft. roadway, 80,000 miles long. 


If this don’t stop ‘em, what will? Cute teen-age patrol girls 
in California towns have taken to wearing reflective shorts with 
their safety patrol belts. While this youngster seems to be on 
point duty at intersection, she’s posing in school parking area. 


N EDITORIAL in the Mason City (lowa) Globe- 
Gazette charges police with their responsibility for 
law enforcement and obligation to use every device science 
can offer to achieve it. 
It goes on to say: 
Science Can 


De > > 7 ’ rT 
Catch Traffic Cheaters meapee ane 'cenay. Feat 


manifests itself nowhere more 
impressively than in their dis- 
position to give the cheater a break. 

“We have scientific tests for determining the degree of 
drunkenness. (It also proves sobriety). But many hold it 
to be a form of making people ‘testify against themselves.’ ' 

“That's sheer nonsense, of course. It’s precisely the 
same as fingerprinting in this respect. But there still is a 
widespread resistance to scientific tests even though drunken 
driving is a major factor in our highway slaughter. 

“Now you hear an occasional objection to the use of 
radar or mechanical or electrical timing to restrain those 
with too heavy a foot in cities or approaches to cities. 

. scientific devices to determine the speed of vehicles 
are practical and accurate. They are legal. In the few cases 
where such arrests have been taken to a state supreme court, 


its use has been upheld.” 


OME startling figures are quoted by Michigan's Gover- 
nor G. Mennen Williams in an editorial in the Lowis- 
ville Times lamenting the fact that too many highway 
killers go free. 
, Says the Times: 
Free Too Many 


Highway Killers Analyzing {ichigan’'s 


1,727 traffic fatalities in 1952, 

he found that surviving 
drivers appeared to have been at fault in about 500 in- 
stances. However, only 186 of these were ever even 
prosecuted and only 121 convicted. And of these 121, 
only 36 actually spent time in jail for their homicidal 
offense. 

“Blame must rest very largely on the public generally. Too 
many otherwise good citizens are prone to look with 
sympathy on the man behind the wheel, however wrong 
he may be. Until more of the public takes highway 
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ON THE HIGHWAY...> 





Sign near Atomic Energy Commission's Hanford Works near 
Richland, Wash., combines blood bank appeal of Red Cross with 
accident prevention appeal from National Safety Council. G. G. 
Taylor, General Electric Construction Co., sent it to us. 


A common sight in European cities, zebra striped traffic booth of 
traffic policeman on Montreal’s busy cross-town Dorchester St., 
is forerunner of booths to be placed at all busy intersections. 


Traffic stops on Bavarian roadway when the cows come home. 
Photo taken by Council photographer, Jim Lehman who vaca- 
tioned in Europe this year, shows typical traffic jam in the 
mountains. Flowers twined around animal’s neck are SOP. 
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slaughter more seriously, the attitude of the courts is not 


likely to improve perceptibly.” 


HE CAR of tomorrow, traveling the highway of yester- 
day, driven by the man of today. That's the way one 
insurance official described the highway havoc that is caus- 
ing the insurance companies 
such concern. 
Highway Havoe According to the Institute 
of Life Insurance, highway 
accidents over the past four 
years have cost life insurance companies more than did 
World War II Highway deaths cost the companies $310 
million on 160,000 death benefit claims over the four- 
year period. For the four war years, the total was $290 
million covering 244,000 policies held by servicemen who 
lost their lives. 

During the first half of this year, approximately 21,000 
policies were paid off on persons who lost their lives in 
trafhc accidents. This cost a record $45 million, up $5 
million from the like 1955 period when there were 2,000 
fewer such claims. 

To make the problem more complex, bodily injury and 
property damage claims are increasing both in number 
and in cost per claim. Half of the companies writing auto 
insurance are suffering underwriter losses—claim payments 
and underwriting expenses exceeding premium collections 

Most insurance executives are waking up to the fact that 
no single item, such as an enforcement crackdown, is the 
answer to the rising tide of traffic accidents, injury and 
death. The answer lies in the establishment nationally of 
a balanced program of trafic control and accident preven- 
tion—the Action Program 

States such as Connecticut can exercise an enforcement 
crackdown and produce tangible results. Witness the 14 
per cent drop in highway fatalities in the state in the first 
half of 1956, as a result of Governor Ribicoff’s campaign. 
But most observers forget that engineering and education 
are teamed with enforcement in Connecticut to produce 
such startling results. And it might be added that for the 
past four or five years the Connecticut death rate (the num- 
ber of deaths per 100 million vehicle miles traveled) has 
been about half the national death rate, attributable to the 
fact the Action Program has been working there for years 

Auto owners and insurance companies both know they 
can’t escape the inevitable consequences of an annual in- 
crease in the number of accidents whether the death rate 
goes up or down. The pressure is on to raise rates. The 
companies don't want this for competitive reasons, can’t 
afford to reduce rates if they want to stay in business. 

Despite all this pressure, insurance executives this year 
refuse themselves the luxury of saying, ‘‘Now, if they would 
do this one thing, it would reduce accidents.’’ They know 
it takes a lot of things, concerted action in a planned 
program, to achieve desired results. That's why they're 


lining up to Back the Attack on Traffic Accidents! 





Empty Shoes 


N LIFE and in death 


together 


they walked 


The small, scuffed shoes of a little 
boy 

The big, well-worn shoes of an aged 
man 

Together they walked through sun 
shine and rain—then stepped across 
the brink, into eternity 

They were together often, this boy 
of two and this man 70 years older, in 
a bond of firm friendship and under 
standing that so often links the very 
young and the very old 

The boy's shoes are comparatively 
new. They're scuffed, as all little boys 
scuffed, even with few 
But these were kept for spe 


shoes are 
wearings 


ial occasions, such as holidays 


Sometimes he wore his ‘‘old’’ shoes 
with the toes turning up, from kicking 
at stones, and with deep creases across 
the toe, which come from running and 
climbing. Sometimes he wore a pair of 
faded blue, worn tennis shoes, with 
the white shoestrings turned to gray 


The man’s shoes were his only pair, 
soft and comfortable. He kept them 
polished and shining. They had been 
half soled: the heels are slightly run 
over. 


Little Shoes and Big Shoes. Every 
day—-and sometimes many times a day 

Little Shoes raced from his home, 
across the lawn and up onto the porch 
where Big Shoes waited, resting in a 
chair or swinging in the porch swing 
Many times, Little Shoes danced im- 
patiently, waiting for Big Shoes to 
come outdoors 

Then Little Shoes would rest quietly, 
while Big Shoes told of far away 
places, of the many things to see in the 
city and in the country. Of man’s 
work in field and factory. Of games 
to play, and dancing and parties. 


Many questions — about sun and 
stars, wind and rain, grass and flowers, 
poured from Little Shoes. And for 
each question, Big Shoes had a patient 
answer. 

Most of all, Big Shoes and Little 
Shoes liked to walk together. 

The slow, long steps of the man; 
the hurried three-for-one steps of the 
little boy, trotting to keep up, pausing 
when the man paused. 

And a small hand grasping tightly 





ACK in January, 1953, Tom 

Horner, Beacon Journal edi- 
torial writer, prepared the editorial 
“Empty Shoes.” It was widely re- 
printed and acclaimed by safety or- 
ganizations. We think, despite the 
passage of the years, that it is an 
epic worth preserving, remember- 
ing, circulating. It is reprinted here 
courtesy of Mr. Horner and the 
Akron Beacon Journal. 











and confidently the rough, calloused 
hand, grown too old to work 


And a small brown dog, running 
beside them, ahead of them 


Their route never varied. Big Shoes 
would pick up his cane, take the small 
boy by the hand and together they 
would start up Raymond St. from the 
place where their homes stand s‘de by 
side. The boy always walked on the 
inside, away from the street and away 
from automobiles 


There are walls beside the walk, 
where a boy could balance; there is an 
unpaved driveway that must be crossed 
carefully. There are neighbors and 
children to greet. 


At the corner of Raymond St. and 
Euclid Ave., where the Centenary 
Methodist Church stands, they turned 
west. There, because of a bend in the 
street, it seems that the cars coming 
down the hill might run right over the 
sidewalk. But always they turned and 
followed the street. This part of the 
walk always left both Big Shoes and 
Little Shoes a bit frightened and they 
hurried to get to the place where the 
walk straightened out 


That is near Mrs. Bell’s house—and 
Mrs. Bell is Little Shoes mother’s 
cousin. Sometimes Little Shoes came 
here for cookies. 


Then they turned down Mallison 
St. and walked along the oak-shaded 
sidewalk toward Wooster Ave. There's 
a boat in the yard across the street that 
Little Shoes wanted to inspect more 
closely, but Big Shoes said no, because 
it was across the street. 

Little Shoes liked to walk under 
those big oak trees; he liked the rustle 
of the leaves and the shafts of sun 
light that filtered through. 


There are boys on Mallison who 
have a tent and sometimes Big Shoes 


would wait, while Little Shoes peered 
into its darkness. 


Then on to Wooster Ave., where 
they turned left again. Many times 
— would go even more slowly here, 
and listen to students playing the piano 
for their teacher. Or they asia! stop 
and watch the big trucks roar along 
the street. 


In front of the Wooster Ave. Meth- 
odist Church is another wall that Little 
Shoes liked to walk on. But Big Shoes 
always cautioned his small friend to 
keep off the grass. 

And finally, they turned up Ray 
mond St. toward home. Big Shoes a 
little weary, for the circuit is a long 
walk for a man of 72. And Little 
Shoes, full of vigor, ready to make a 
dozen trips. 


This was a safe route. No streets 
to cross. No hazards to catch a small 
boy and an elderly man unaware. 

Then, on the Labor Day afternoon, 
Little Shoes and Big Shoes started 
their regular walk a little late. The 
boy was wearing his new shoes. 


It was after 5. Suppers would be 
ready soon. They spoke to friends as 
they walked along. The little brown 
dog was with them. Mrs. Bell, sitting 
on her porch at 544 Euclid, saw them 
pass. 

Only a few feet further up the 
street, this man and this boy kept a 
rendezvous. 

A car came down the Euclid Ave 
hill. Witnesses said it was moving 
fast. The driver said another car 
pulled out of Mallison St., striking his 
car and putting it out of control. 

Up over the curb, the car plunged 
toward the man and the little boy. 
Mrs. Bell screamed. 

And then there was Big Shoes, 
lying on the sidewalk and the lawn, 
his cane knocked from his hand, and 
the small boy torn from his protecting 
grasp. 

And there was Little Shoes, crum- 
pled up near a rosebush. His shoes 
had been torn from his feet and lay 
several yards away from his quiet and 
still form. 

On the record, Donald Dandridge, 
aged 2, and large for his age, was 
Akron’s first Labor Day holiday traffic 
victim of 1956—the 25th person to 
die in traffic in Akron this year. 

Within 24 hours, William Starks, 
72, became the 26th traffic victim. 

Big Shoes . . . Little Shoes . . . 


Both are Empty Shoes, now. 
THE END 
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Back The Attack 
on Trattic Accidents 


ACK THE ATTACK 
Accidents! 

That's the slogan for December and 
all through 1957. And, if you have to 
have a reason, just thumb through the 
grim casualty lists of traffic victims 
this. year to date, and you will be 
appalled by the enormity of the toll. 


on Traff 


America set a grisly record of death 
and destruction on our streets and 
highways during the first eight months 
of the year. Twenty-five thousand, three 
hundred fifty deaths were recorded, the 
highest death toll for a similar period 
on record. And there is every indica- 
tion that the final figures for the year 
will set a record high that may go up 
to 42,000 dead, 11/, million non-fatal 
injuries, an economic loss in excess of 
$4//, billions, and untold hardship and 
misery to millions of families, as 1956 
bows out with the dubious title of 
“blackest year in traffic history!” 

By this time, you have probably re 
ceived your copy of PUBLIC SAFETY'S 
special issue, loaded with tips and 
promotional material to enable all of 
America to join in the greatest fronta! 
attack on traffic accident and death in 
the Nation's history. 

Some 125,000 copies of PUBLK 
SAFETY have been run off the presses 
and mailed to every civic and safety 
leader, business, professional, fraternal 
and industrial organization in America. 

Aim of the Back the Attack on 
Traffic Accidents campaign is to 
achieve a balanced traffic control and 
accident prevention program in every 
village and hamlet, city and town 
throughout the land. 

Chartered by Congress and recog- 
nized as the national coordinator of 
safety activities in America, the Na- 
tional Safety Council is the prime 
moving force in the Back the Attack 
on Traffic Accidents campaign. 

Every major group in the United 
States is coordinating its traffic safety 
effort with that of the Council. And 
three pages of the special issue of 
PUBLIC SAFETY were devoted to letters 
and telegrams of encouragement, reso- 
lutions and testimonials of agencies 
promising support in the program. 

Four which arrived too late for in- 
clusion in the special issue are pre- 
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sented here. They are from the Ameri 
can National Red Cross and the three 
leading organizations: 

“As president of the American Red 
Cross, I congratulate the National 
Safety Council on its determined cam- 
paign to reduce the present frightful 
toll of traffic fatalities and injuries 
This is a program which should enlist 
the support of all the American peo 
ple, for, in the last analysis, it is only 
the people who can prevent death and 
injury on our highways by cultivating 
careful driving habits and considera 
tion for others. 

‘The American Red Cross, in its 
many years of work in the field of 
first aid and safety education, has 
strongly emphasized that accident pre- 
vention should be the real objective of 
all efforts directed to the relief -of 
suffering from accidental causes 

“Red Cross will continue its year 
round program of safety education. In 
addition, a new training course, 
‘Driver Education,” 
oped in cooperation with the American 
Automobile Association and will be 
available to adult licensed drivers who 
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wish to improve their driving tech 
niques and attitudes. 

“It is my earnest wish that the 
National Safety Council and all agen 
cies concerned with the well-being of 
the American people will continue 
working together to prevent unneces- 
sary tragedies On our. streets and 
highways.” 

—Ellsworth Bunker, President 
American National Red Cross 

The Amvets were holding their na- 
tional convention when word of the 
Council's Back the Attack campaign 
was relayed to national headquarters in 
Washington. They wrote: 

“IT suggest that we announce the 
program to our membership through 
our monthly newsletter, The AMVET 
Letter, telling our posts and depart- 
ments that they may receive the special 
Back the Attack issue of PuBLK 
SAFETY Sincerely,” 

Alvin M. Keller, 
AMVETS National Program Director 

The Veterans of Foreign Wars in 
convention in Dallas, Texas, August 
16th, passed this resolution: 

Turn Page 





Establish VFW Safety Committee 
(Resolution No. 87) 
Whereas, the United States is faced 
with a needless highway war during 
one of the most dangerous periods 
in the nation’s history; and 
Whereas, history reveals twice as many 
Americans have been killed by auto- 
mobile accidents than by all the wars 
the United States has been engaged in 
since it was founded in 1761 and 
Whereas, the Veterans of Foreign 
Wars have an inescapable responsi- 
bility and obligation to our country 
in behalf of preserving the ideals of 
democracy; now, therefore, 


Be It Resolved, by the 57th National 
Encampment of the Veterans of For- 
eign Wars of the United States, that 
a national V.F.W. Safety Committee 
be established for the purpose of safety 
education, aiding comrades, and citi- 
zens and the prevention of all acci- 
dents. 


The VFW was quick to act on the 
resolution. Julian Dickenson, adjutant 
general, wrote the Council, enclosed 
a copy of the resolution and informed 
NSC that Cooper T. Holt, VFW 
commander-in-chief, had appointed 
Sergeant Robert Holeday, of 3453 N. 
Rural St., Indianapolis, Ind., national 
chairman of the VFW’s National 
Safety Committee. 


Adjutant General Dickenson added, 
“We have requested the Department 
Commanders (State) to recommend 
one member from each state to serve 
on the National Committee. In addi- 
tion, we are recommending that each 
state set up a safety committee. 


The American Legion in its 38th 
national convention held in Los 
Angeles, September 3-6, approved the 
following resolution: 


Whereas, The deaths and injuries in 
the United States through motor ve- 
hicle operation far exceed those of all 
the wars of the entire history of the 
United States, and the steady increase 
of such motor vehicle deaths and in- 
juries is continuing to cripple the 
effective strength of this nation; and 
Whereas, The President of the United 
States has called four (4) regional 
conferences to: 
“attract, stimulate, inform and assist 
those persons who can most effectively 
create, finance and conduct state 
and local citizen traffic-safety organiza- 
tions — 
Now, Therefore, Be It Resolved, That 
The American Legion in National 
Convention assembled in Los Angeles, 
California, September 3-6, 1956 in 
conformance with the spirit of the 
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December Planning Subcommittee tor Operation Satety works out the details of Back 


the Attack on Traffic Accidents campaign. 


President's call and with our own be- 
liefs, does direct that proper National 
Committee request each Post to form 
a Traffic Safety Committee to work 
toward traffic safety in the community, 
and to cooperate with every other com- 
munity traffic safety organization.” 


E. A. Blackmore, national adjutant 
of the Legion, informed the National 
Safety Council that the traffic safety 
activity of the Legion would be carried 
out through the Legion’s Americanism 
Division, of which C. A. Tesch, di- 
rector of Americanism, 700 N. Penn- 
sylvania St., Indianapolis, is contact. 

The Back the Attack on Traffic 
Accidents campaign is divided into two 
major phases. First, an attempt will 
be made to reverse the usually heavy 
traffic accident toll in December, and 
especially during the holiday season. 
The second and major phase of the 
campaign is to establish an all-out at- 
tack on the traffic accident problem in 
1957. 


® 


One menace—the “pop-out pedestrian.” 


The lesson of last December should 
not be forgotten. Last year’s holiday 
accident record shows that main factors 
in traffic accidents then were excessive 
speed, drinking, darkness and pedes- 
trian errors. Much of the Back the 
Attack on Traffic Accidents program 
emphasis will be directed toward these 
targets. 

To strengthen the Back the Attack 
program involving the general public, 
a “Step Up the Attack” on the part 
of public officials should be launched. 
These are the steps the National Safety 
Council recommends: 

Enforcement of trafic laws should 
be tightened, if necessary, to the pro- 
portions of a “crackdown.” 

Traffic courts must deal more rig- 
orously with violators. 

Where traffic laws and ordinances 
are inadequate, state legislatures and 
local governments should improve 
them. 

Driver licensing should be stricter 
and suspensions of licenses more effec- 
tively invoked for chronic violators. 


Action to step-up driver education 
both in high schools and for adults 


should be taken. The community at 
large must be brought fully into the 
Action Program to control traffic and 
prevent accidents. 


Public Action 

To encourage the widest possible 
participation and support for the Back 
the Attack program, the Council sug- 
gests these three steps: 

Support your officials: Almost 
everyone is in favor of good traffic law 
enforcement, but officials seldom hear 
a word of praise for doing a consci- 
entious job. A pat on the back and a 
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promise of election-time support might 
work wonders in one’s precinct. 

Participate in local safety activi- 
ties. Whether safety is highly organ- 
ized into a council, chapter, or asso- 
ciation, or whether it is only a side 
activity of the local Kiwanis, Lions, 
Rotary, civic or garden club, join it 
and participate. 

The personal “crackdown.” Both 
drivers and pedestrians should be im- 
pressed with the idea that the Christ- 
mas season is not a time for a let-down 
in cautious behavior, but a time for 
extra care. The lesson of last Christ- 
mas should not be forgotten; a record 
of 609 immediate deaths in traffic be- 
atween 6 p.m. Friday, December 23 
and midnight Monday, December 26. 


Darkness, speed, a deadly combination. 


The nation’s press, radio and tele- 
vision broadcasters, and other media 
are lining up to Back the Attack. Real- 
ization of the critical nature of the 
traffic safety problem has been slowly 
sinking into the public's consciousness 
since the Council sounded its first 
warning 18 months ago. The shock- 
ing traffic toll of the past year and a 
half have made John Q. Public real- 


Persons “under the in- 
fluence” are a menace 
on streets and high- 
ways as drivers or pe- 
destrians. A _ crack- 
down on drunks is a 
must if America is not 
to repeat the doleful 
record set last Christ- 
mas. 


aid in traffic accident reduction for the 
past few years, will devote its kit for 
November, December and January to 
the Back the Attack theme. It will 
offer 24-sheet posters stressing per- 
sonal responsibility for safety and pub 
lic support of officials and local safety 
organizations. 

In addition, the Outdoor Advertis 
ing Association of America is conduct- 
“Convention-by-mail”’ 
stressing the urgency of the trafh« 
safety problem and urging its mem- 
bers to enlist in the Back the Attack o» 
Traffic Accidents campaign locally. 


ing a spec ial 


The National Safety Council's Trafic 
and Transportation Conference which 
first initiated the Back the Attack pro- 
gram has been working on the promo- 
tion of public support for the national 
safety effort for many months 

It has stated that the trafic control 
and accident prevention problem can 
be licked when American public inter 
est and support is marshalled to back 
the program. 

Everybody with any experience in 
handling this problem knows the solu- 
tion—a balanced program as outlined 





in the Action Program, first developed 
in the President's Conferences on High 
way Safety, and embodying all the 
knowledge and the experience of 
ofhcial and non-official agencies con- 
cerned with traffic and its attendant 
problems 

The Inventory of Traffic Safety Ac- 
tivities, conducted by the National 
Safety Council for the President's 
Committee for Traffic Safety, has re 
peatedly shown that cities and states 
which put the Action Program to work, 
slash the trathc toll to the degree to 
which they make the program effective 

Some of the states which have de- 
veloped a balanced program of trafhic 
control and accident prevention have 
slashed their death rates to half of the 
national figure. 


And cities wihch have taken the toll 
of death and injury on their streets as 
a monstrosity in an age of civilization 
have stopped the Grim Reaper in his 
tracks, saved hundreds and thousands 
of lives and thousands upon thousands 
of injuries. 

join up. Back the 
Accdents! THE END 


It can be done, 


Tra ff 


Attack on 


* ‘ 
ize that the warning was directed to e In Trattic 


him and not to the “other fellow.” , We) IT YOURSELF ‘ 


And media was the leader in bringing y 


the message home to him. WALK CAREFULLY ¢ 3 

This December the Council s Holiday DRIVE SAFELY 
Hazards campaign and the Christmas 
Cartoon contest will be spread through- 
out the month of December. America’s 
cartoonists will aid in the program, add- 
ing their potent and facile pens to the 
barrage of promotional ideas designed 
to bring the nation to a full realization 
of what is happening on American 
streets and highways. 





Outdoor advertising will aid, too. 
The Mass Marketing Institute’s ““Op- 


eration Impact’ program, a valuable Operation Impact’s 24-sheet poster ties right in with campaign. 
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WINTERIZE Your 
Trattie Engineering 


ON'T wait ‘til the frost is on the 

punkin and you're scraping peep- 
holes in your icy windshield before 
getting yourself, ‘as well as your car, 
winterized, says the National Safety 
Council's Committee on Winter Driv- 
ing Hazards. A little foresight can 
greatly help motorists keep out of 
trouble, and they must accept their 
responsibility to do so. Engineering 
foresight also is essential. 

Traffic management that provides 
snow and ice-free pavements all winter 
long should be the goal. The policy 
now adopted by most street and high 
way departments for both major and 
secondary streets is to keep pavements 
bare 

Practically speaking, a time lag will 
always occur between the start of a 
snow or sleet storm and the achieve- 
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Caption writers might describe this as “Mother Goose shaking her feathers,” but 
practical Traffic Engineers regard it as just more work and more headaches with 


traffic control and accident prevention. 


By Edward L. Smith 
NSC Traffic Engineer 


ment of bare pavement. During this 
time, traffic officials should employ 
special winter time techniques to assist 
drivers. 

Research work conducted by the 
Committee on Winter Driving Hazards 
over the past 17 years has provided 
facts which should serve as a guide 
for winterizing traffic engineering. Ice 
and snow increase braking distances 
from three to 12 times those required 
on dry pavements. Acceleration of 
passenger cars on bare ice is at least 
seven times slower than on dry pave- 
ments. The spreading of treated abra- 
sives on snowy and icy roads improves 
braking and acceleration performance 
from 30 to 65 per cent on these sur- 
faces. 

Understanding these facts, the traffic 
engineer should give special attention 


to trathc signalized intersections. Snow 
plowing and sanding instructions 
should establish a priority for these. 
Because of the sluggish performance 
of vehicles on ice and snow, traffic 
signal timing should be adjusted, if 
possible, to accommodate the traffic 
stream 

Intersections controlled by stop and 
yield signs should be given considera- 
tion when preparing snow plowing 
and sanding instructions. Also, because 
of the likely prospect of more than 
usual hours of darkness and poor 
visibility, these signs should be of 
adequate size, uniform design and well 
maintained. Consideration should be 
given to slush thrown up by passing 
cars when mounting signs. 

During light freezes and snowfalls 
road surfaces may remain clear and 
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provide bare pavement traction, al- 
though overpasses often are icy. Motor- 
ists often get into serious trouble on 
these ice patches. The responsible 
official should include the sanding of 
overpasses in the snow plowing and 
sanding instructions. The importance 
of early sanding action cannot be over 
emphasized. 

On some highway factilities posted 
speed limits are changed when the 
unexpected winter driving hazards be- 
come severe. This is accomplished by 
signs with dual speed indications which 
are changed manually or by electronic 
control. 


A heavy snowfall in a short period 
of time can completely paralyze a 
metropolitan area. Recognizing the 
importance of keeping main arterials 
open for emergency vehicles, several 
cities, including Baltimore and Wash- 
ington, D. C., have established ‘snow 
routes." These predetermined routes 
are properly marked and are restricted 
to vehicles equipped with tire chains 
during heavy winter storms. Commit 
tee tests have shown that reinforced 
tire chains cut braking distances by 
half on both ice and snow. With 
these chains, traction to start on ice ts 
increased up to seven times over that 
possible with regular tires. On packed 
snow, these chains out-pull regular 
tires nearly four times. 

Reconstruction and redesign are a 
fundamental part of traffic engineering. 
It is important that winter driving 
hazards be considered in planning im- 
provements in the highway structure 
through changes in road alignment, 
radius and elevation of curves, crown 


of roadway, etc., and erection of guard 
rails, widening and stabilizing of 
shoulders, removal of fixed objects on 
shoulders such as trees 

A valuable service to motorists is 
that of reporting severe road condi 





N THIS life we get only those 
| things for which we hunt, for which 
we strive, and for which we are will- 
ing to sacrifice. It is better to aim 
for something that you want—even 
though you miss it—than to get 
something that you didn't aim to 
get, and which you don't want! If 
we look long enough for what we 
want in life we are almost sure to 
find it, no matter what the objective 
may be.—George Matthew Adams 
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tions due to winter storms or ice 
formations. The Committee recom 
mends that such a service be regularly 
provided by state and city highway 
departments and __ trafh« 
There are two basic reasons for this 
(1) Drivers learning of impending 
storms or of dangerous road condi- 
tions may leave their vehicles in the 
garage or take adequate precautions 
by equipping them with tire chains for 
added traction. (2) Road condition 
reporting provides opportunities for 
safety messages concerning winter driv 
ing. The traffic engineer will find that 
by using news mediums for the pres- 
entation of winter driving hazards 
material he will be performing a serv 


engineers 


ice to the public and to his own ofhice 

The enforcement of traffic regula- 
tions is a year-around job. There 
should be no let-up in a city or state 
enforcement program during the win 
ter season because of a general lull 
in traffic movement 

Many traffic accidents are readily 
excused as unpreventable by the parties 
involved and by the police because 
skidding on ice or snow was a con 
tributing factor. Drivers who fail to 
exercise proper precautions on Icy and 
snowy roadways should be held re 
sponsible for accidents involving their 
skidding vehicles. 

Violations of parking regulations, 
particularly parking in a lane of mov 
ing trafhic, are especially hazardous on 
slippery pavements. Attempts on the 


part of approaching drivers to stop 
Or pass other vehicles often result in 
collisions due to skidding. 


The problem of snow removal 
should be anticipated by the trafh« 
engineer and parking regulations 
should be developed to facilitate this 
operation. 

The use of accident records is in- 
valuable for indicating the areas in 
which special attention is required 
Spot maps and special studies will 
point up the trouble locations and 
often when these are known corrective 
engineering action will readily follow 

Only by paying constant attention 
to the limitations imposed by winter 
driving hazards on the vehicle, driver 
and roadway can we expect to success- 
fully meet this challenge. It is your 
responsibility THE END 


A heavy snowfall in a short period of time can paralyze almost 
any community. It takes planning and the equipment needed 
for the job to keep main arterials open. The public must also be 
educated to the hazards of winter driving. 


University of Wisconsin FWD truck testing traction on lake 
ice at Clintonville, Wis., using sanders with abrasives. Tests 
conducted by Council’s Committee on Winter Driving Hazards 
are accepted as bible by commercial operators. 
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Upset Is 


Solemn Lesson 


By an Anonymous Driver 
As told to Walter Froehlich, 


Staff Reporter, Buffalo Courier-Express 


ROBABLY nobody knows just 
how many persons in the United 
States have ever been behind the steer- 
ing wheel of a car while it overturned. 
Neither is it likely anyone knows 
just how many of these drivers climbed 
out of the wreckage without any help 
and walked away completely unharmed 
without a scratch, cut, bruise or bump 
whatsoever. 


But no matter how many or how 
few there are of such beings, I became 
one of this undistinguished group last 
Labor Day. And if anyone ever forms 
a local chapter of ASSES—the letters 
stand for an imaginary “ Auto Smashup 
Survivors’ Elite Society’’—I'll stand as 
good a chance of becoming president 
as anyone else 


What's more, my two passengers, 
my wife and young son, might become 
club officials, too, though the accident 
was certainly in no way their fault 


I have never bothered to figure out 
just how long it would take any man 
to wreck a car if he used an axe and a 
sledgehammer 


I didn’t use any stopwatch last Labor 
Day—to time myself. But off hand I 
would say it took me less than five 
seconds to ruin a new and perfectly 
good automobile. And I wasn't even 
armed with any crowbar or hacksaw 


I did the job barehanded directly 
from the driver’s set. And I will never 
know the answer why I am driving 
again this Labor Day of 1956 instead 
of someone putting flowers on my 
grave and that of my family on the 
first anniversary of our accident 


We had had our car only six weeks 
It looked clean, shiny and new. We 
I was giving my 
family a ride on my holiday—and, for 
tunately, Mr. Death must have been 
taking one of his rare holidays, too 
Because had he been on the job as 
usual, he would have had as good a 
chance as ever to claim three lives for 
himself 


were proud of it 


I had often wondered when I saw 
accident pictures in newspapers what 
sensation you feel when you are in an 
overturning car. But I know now that 
even if you come back alive to tell the 
story, it’s hardly worth knowing. 

The road was dry and clear, and the 
day was beautiful and I pressed my 
foot on the accelerator. I had driven 
60 on this road before. But this time 
80 seemed smooth and pleasant, and 
I liked the sound of the wind hum- 
ming past. 

We couldn't hear the radio playing 
too well at that speed but we were 
sitting comfortably on that new fancy 
upholstery. 


Then I suddenly saw that curve 
ahead of me. I had known it was 
there. But with the excitement over 
the new car, I had forgotten about it 
at the moment. Here it was coming at 
us faster than ever, for we had never 
before moved. at 80 





AST September, PusBlLic SAFETY re 

printed a column by Walter Froehlic/ 
with his permission and that of his news 
paper the Buffalo Courier-Express. It was 
titled: “Saddest Man Is Driver Who Has 
Killed a Child.” The column was widel) 
reprinted, circulated by Associated Press 
through its feature network together with 
a story behind the story, and dubbed “one 
of the most widely read safety articles of 


all time.” 


We're happy to have set 
fireworks, hope to do so again with this 
Froehlich and the 
driver who turned his car over trying to 
take a curve at 80 mph. The upset took 
place over the Labor Day holiday of 1955 
The story is true. Only the names and 


off the reprint 


interview between Mr 


places have been changed. The story is 
presented here through the courtesy oft 
Mr. Froehlich and the Buffalo Couries 


Expre ss 





As anyone knows who ever tried 
that speed, you can’t steer any more, 
but only aim. And if you ever tried to 
stop or slow down at 80, you know it 
will probably take the length of several 
city Secs before you can come to a 
halt. 

For a moment it looked like we 
were going to shoot right into the 
guard rails around the outer edge of 
the curve. Somehow, I managed to 
skid around part of the turn. 


The car was way over in the left 
lane now and I could feel the wheels 
skidding more to the left. Had any 
oncoming car been there, we would 
have plowed into it, and those in that 
car would never have known what hit 
them. 


Then I saw a car coming toward us, 
and now I tried to get back into my 
lane. But the momentum of the skid 
had become too strong. The car turned 
at right ‘angles with the road. I could 
feel the cab leaning toward my side 
more and more, and as I looked to the 
left I could see the pavement coming 
up toward my window. 


I heard my wife screaming, but our 
son sat mute, paralyzed with fright, 
between us. The window on my side 
was dark now as the car lay on its side, 
but it became light again as the car 
rolled onto its roof. I slipped sideways 
and saw the roof crushing toward me. 
I saw the windshield crumble like a 
balloon hit by a dart. It splattered into 
uncounted pieces, all of which fell 
outward. 


Then there was silence. Nothing 


moved. 


The door had sprung open. Instinc- 
tively, I turned for my wife, who also 
had righted herself. Our son didn't 
move at all at first. Then he also 
squeezed through the door. 

If you want to know what it feels 
like to sit behind a steering wheel of 
a car like that, I'll sum it up this way: 
You feel like a fool. 

You feel like a fool while it is hap- 
pening, while you roll helplessly inside 
the cab of the car. You feel like a 
fool as you climb out of the wreckage 
and look at the car that you were so 
proud of only minutes before. The car 
which now lies upside down with its 
wheels in the air and its roof sheared 
away. The car with its doors and 
fenders folded like harmonicas and its 
hood bent and scratched. 


If you look hard enough on the 
road, you might find what used to be 
your rear-view mirror or the orna- 


To Page 47 
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N AN EFFORT to halt the nation’s headlong rush into 

the most calamitous traffic toll of all time by the end 
of 1956, the National Committee on Uniform Traffic Laws 
and Ordinances, for the first time in its history, called on 
state legislatures throughout the country to establish abso- 
lute maximum speed limits, and give law enforcement ofh- 
cers more sweeping on-the-spot arrest powers 

This action was taken recently at a meeting of the Com- 
mittee in Chicago, and was announced by Thomas N. 
Boate, a committee member. 

The Committee's approval of these changes in the Uni- 
form Traffic Code coincided with the National Safety 
Council's announcement that traffic fatalities in the nation 
have consistently increased, and are threatening to reach 
an all-time high of 42,000 deaths for 1956. This action is 
considered as particularly significant by traffic accident 
specialists because the committee membership consists of 
the official representatives of local, state and municipal 
traffic law enforcement executives as well as business and 
industry interests. 


Silver Dollars 
At the Hartford, Wisconsin Chamber of Commerce 
Semi-Annual Dinner meeting in July, Police Chief Clem 
Mueller described the high school student council’s pro- 
gram for noting special acts of safety and courtesy. Eight 
persons were hed. receiving specially-designed pins and 
silver dollars in recognition of their noteworthy behavior. 


Kiwanis Safety Program 

The ‘Voice of Youth” organized by the Denver Ki- 
wanis Club, working with the Metropolitan Safety Council, 
and their own safety committee, launched a concentrated 
safety drive August 18 for the Denver area, on their regu- 
lar television program. An article on safety also appeared 
in the “Voice of Youth’’ column in the Denver Post. 

Teen-agers were urged to ‘Slow Down and Live,” and 
in addition to the TV and newspaper programs, bumper 
strips and direct mail were used to gain the backing of as 
many teen-agers as possible. Key clubs were also invited 
to cooperate, thus making it a joint youth project. 

Kiwanians were urged to follow the program and exert 
every influence on teen-agers possible. 


Juvenile Violators to Court 

Referral of juvenile traffic violators to Municipal Court, 
a procedure long and actively sought by the Sioux Falls 
Safety Council, South Dakota, was recently given a 60-day 
trial. 

A blanket order issued by County Judge George Perry, 
who has jurisdiction over all juvenile cases, sent all traffic 
offenders to Municipal Court where their cases were han- 
dled along with adults. It is hoped by the Council that 
the trial period will result in this method becoming a stand- 
ard practice in Sioux Falls. 
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F,ASTBAY Chapter, NSC misses no bets in getting the word 
to crowds that safety is a mighty important subjcect in life 
and in football. Float used in last year’s Stanford-University 
of California pregame parade warned spectators that the drive 
home is highly hazardous unless drivers are safety conscious. 
Announcements over the stadium public addresss system also 
boosted safe driving practices. 


William Greene Retires 

William M. Greene, first president of the National Con- 
ference of State Safety Coordinators, and long-time worker 
in the highway safety field, retired as Director of the Con- 
necticut Safety Commission August 31st. 

In addition to being director of the Connecticut Safety 
Commission, Mr. Greene served as chairman of the Na- 
tional Conference of State Traffic Safety Coordinators. He 
also has been general chairman of the traffic section of the 
National Safety Council, and has served on other commit- 
tees of the Council and of the American Association of 
Motor Vehicle Administrators. He became director of 
trafic safety for the Connecticut Department of Motor 
Vehicles in 1933 and was transferred to the Connecticut 
Safety Commission in 1944. 


Public Support Called “Key” 

“The absolutely essential element of programs to im- 
prove traffic conditions is pubic support.” 

This was the crux of the message delivered to the Michi- 
gan Governor's Highway Safety Conference August 2 by 
General George C. Stewart, executive vice president of 
NSC, and Governor G. Mennen Williams. 

Nearly 500 community leaders concerned about the 
mounting traffic toll attended the conference at Michigan 
State University. To Page 30 
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The ACTION 
PROGRAM 
on FILNi 


One of the Filmographs deals with the vital subject 
of Traffic Laws and Ordinances, tells why rules of — “ree : . 
the road must be intelligible if drivers and pedes- Alias the Killer” is the kick-off film of th 


trians are to obey them gram on film. With Leon Ames as narrat 


how a community can be organized to cont 
reduce accidents. This and other films are 
and good theater. Additional informtaion « 
on Page 45 of this issue 


_— motion picture has long been the subject; a le 
MODEL / an effective means of communicat- and white and se 
TRAFFIC ing ideas and promotion action, so ductions. The col 
ORDINANCE it is NOt surprising that the President's tial animation w 
Committee for Trafhc Safety decided lead-off film is 
to use films to bring to the attention features Leon An 
of the public the Action Program for and screen star 
ighting the national traffic accident and is entitled Al 
problem the story of how 
izes its Action FP 
such questions a 
for the program: 
what are the 
offers seven majoi 
make the progr 
on traffic engineering and safety and killer” in the tit 


( arele ssness, exce: 


The Action Program is a balanced 
plan of attack against the growing 
traffic toll which can be put into effect 
by all communities. It was developed 
by the Nation's foremost authorities 


s endorsed by major safety organiza 


t 
sons less driving—but 
As a Matter of Fact,” (5 min. filmograph) is all The films explaining and promoting iction can stop h 
about accident investigation and the need for the 
establishment of record bureaus on the state and 
local levels. Black and white or in color. operation with the Alfred P. Sloan seven objectives 


is fae Foundation and the Automotive Safety Killer. The first, 


Foundation. There are eight films on (5 min.) shows 


this program were produced in co The seven col 


Teach Them Traffic Safety’ (6 min.) deals with 
need for traffic safety and driver education pro 
grams in schools as well as adult education courses. 
All filmographs come in black and white or color. 
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laws confuse both motorist and pedes 
trian, often causing accidents. The 
adoption of the laws developed in the 
Uniform Vehicle Code and Model 
Traffic Ordinances 1s called for 

These films were produced to stimu 
late public interest and are suitable for 
showing to state and local government, 
industry, civic groups, and the general 
public. They are cleared for television 
use. It is recommended that ‘“‘Alias 
the Killer’ plus two or three of the 
short films be shown at one time, with 
a follow-up using the rest of the 
shorts. The color films are also avail 
able in black & white 

To obtain information for loan 
prints contact the President's Commit 
tee for Traffic Safety, General Services 
Building, Washington, D. C. Purchase 
prints are available from Creative Arts 
Studios, Inc.. 814 “H” St.. N.W., 
Washington, D. ¢ 


“Engineering for Traffic Safety’ points up the need 
for a thorough, three-fold job of traffic engineering 

safety in streets and highways, in traffic opera- 
tions and vehicles. (6 min.) 





“Motor Vehicle Administration” (6 min.) above, 
calls for strong state motor vehicle departments, 
occupying positions of status in state governments, 
with funds and personnel to operate effectively. 


‘Traftic Court, U.S.A.” (7 min.) describes the need 
for modernization of our traffic courts and elimi- 
nation of cracker barrel justice. Filmograph makes 
suggestions how this can be done. 


‘Traffic Police’ (6 min.) calls for trained officers, 
special traffic divisions, selective enforcement and 
the need for a high rate of convictions and penal 
ties to slash the traffic toll. 

















Louis B. Seltzer to Speak 
at Congress Banquet 


Louis B. Seltzer, editor of The 
Cleveland Press, is the “‘writing-est”’ 
member of his large and talented staff. 
No ivory tower pundit, he spends 
more time in the open and less sump- 
tuous editorial workshop than he does 
in his large and comfortable office. 

Let a reporter leave his desk for a 
few minutes and quite likely he will 
find on returning that Editor Seltzer 
has usurped his typewriter to bat out 
one of his warm personal pieces for 
the editorial page, or a political prog- 
nosis for Page One. Seltzer writes 
whenever and wherever an idea strikes 
him, a 

A veteran in years of experience, he 
retains the enthusiasm and inquisitive- 
ness of a cub reporter. 

Only recently he completed his auto- 
biography. Titled “The Years Were 
Good,” it is being published this fall 
by the World Publishing Co. From all 
indications it will be in the best seller 
lists. 

Asked how he found time to author 
a book, Seltzer replied that it took him 
only three weeks “in my spare time.” 
He wasn’t kidding. 

This summer he decided to view 
world conditions at first hand, packed 
his wife and two grandchildren into a 
plane, and made a 20,000-mile tour of 
eight European nations in seven weeks. 
Naturally he wrote a piece for his 
paper each day, sometimes twice a day. 

Seltzer has been editor of The Press 
since 1928, but has been associated 
with it for 37 years. He came up from 
office boy, covered all the beats, and 
became the youngest city editor on any 
big paper. 

As editor of The Press, Seltzer is 
one of Greater Cleveland’s most de- 
voted citizens. His presence is valued 
at all sorts of gatherings, and he re- 
sponds with equal sincerity to all. Cur- 
rently he is president of the Greater 
Cleveland Safety Council. He is an 
active member of the Chamber of 
Commerce, City, Advertising, Rotary, 
Cleveland, Mid-Day, Union and Ath- 
letic Clubs. He also found time one 
evening recently to help less than a 
score of people dedicate a one-room 
library in a centralized school far from 
his own home and neighborhood. 

He has been president of the Wel- 
fare Federation, president of the 


Mr. Seltzer 


Convention Board, trustee of the 
Y.M.C.A., vice president of the Boy 
Scouts, and a leader in several hos- 
pital drives. He knows thousands of 
both “big’’ and ‘‘little’’ people in the 
city and has done much to make cos- 
mopolitan Cleveland a tolerant, wide- 
awake community. The demands on 
his time are such that he rarely can 
eat at home. 

In the field of journalism, his fame 
spreads. He is a founder of the Amer- 
ican Press Institute, which holds sem- 
inars at Columbia University and a 
member of the Advisory Board on 
Pulitzer Prizes. 

He served as judge in the na- 
tion-wide Heywood Broun Memorial 
Contest and the Raymond Clapper 
Memorial Contest. When Life Maga- 
zine asked its scattered correspondents 
to name the man they regarded as the 
most typical American newspaper edi- 
tor, Seltzer was chosen, and written 
about in full length. 

In December, 1951, he received the 
award of the National Conference of 
Christians and Jews. It was granted 
for his newspaper activities over 30 
years which promoted good relations 
between races and religions. He has 
been named national chairman of the 
1957 Brotherhood Week. 

Mr. and Mrs. Seltzer live in Lake- 
wood. They have two children and 
five grandchildren. 





Back the Attack on 
TRAFFIC ACCIDENTS 











Crackdown 
or Crackup? 
From Page 13 


no reappointment, fear by drivers that 
licenses will definitely be suspended 
in this new approach to traffic safety. 

Opponents of these measures say 
the “‘price paid for their counterfeit 
safety is a totalitarian-minded invasion 
of individual and judicial rights by 
the executive branch of the govern- 
ment. 

To those who wanted exemption 
from this crackdown or that it apply 
only to Sunday drivers, Connecticut's 
governor says his answer is: ‘There 
will be no exception. When drivers 
realizq we mean business and obey the 
traific (laws, the number of accidents 
and the death rate will drop even 
mere. To those who say that suspen- 
sioh of a driver's license is too drastic 
a step, I can only reply, Is it not far 
less drastic than death on the high- 
way?” 

The governor of the State of Wash- 
ington in explaining that state’s 
stepped-up enforcement program said: 
"I have exhausted all methods of per- 
suasion to obtain compliance with 
safe-driving rules. We shall now use 
every means at our command to re- 
duce fatalities, including unmarked 
cars, plain-clothes officers, electronic 
devices, airplanes and helicopters.” 

We have talked a good deal about 
speed, and it is only natural to ask 
what a safe driving speed is. The only 
sound answer is a rate that the average 
driver is capable of handling when he 
or she is confronted suddenly by an 
emergency. We know that 50 to 60 
mph is relatively safe, but such safety 
diminishes as conditions deteriorate. 
We must have safe speeds under all 
conditions established and posted. 


Another common misconception is 
that fatal crash drivers generally grad- 
uate from a property damage to a per- 
sonal injury to a fatal accident. A 
recent survey made in Connecticut of 
the case histories of 294 fatal crash 
drivers disclosed that of the total of 
294, 231 or 81 per cent had not pre- 
viously been involved in a reportable 
accident and 201 or 68 per cent had 
no previous conviction for traffic viola- 
tions or a reportable accident on their 
record, which might indicate that 
driver license suspensions do not nec- 
essarily indicate the chance of driver 
involvement in future fatal accidents. 

What can individuals or organiza- 
tions do to aid this program? Here 
are a few suggestions, many of which 
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will require legislative or council ap- 
proval to become operative, but which 
are desperately needed in the effort to 
reduce traffic fatalities: 


1. Authorize or increase the use of 
electronic speed-timing devices to 
control street and highway speeds; 
Increase the use of chemical tests 
and adoption of the Implied Con- 
sent Law now in effect in New 
York, Kansas, and Idaho to. ade- 
quately control drinking drivers; 
Arrest and vigorously prosecute 
every driver involved in a_ traffic 
accident who contributed to or 
caused the accident by violating a 
traffic law or ordinance. 

Adopt a strict enforcement policy 
which would result in the stopping 
of every driver observed violating 
a traffic law or ordinance. 

Increase the use of unmarked cars 
in traffic enforcement; 

Adopt a policy of strict enforce- 
ment of pedestrian laws and ordi- 
nances. 

Give adequate training to all traffic 
enforcement personnel and take full 
advantage of those schools presently 
established for this purpose; and 
Provide adequate traffic enforcement 
personnel to do the job. 

As Paul Jones, director cf public 
information for the National Safety 
Council, said: 

“IT am convinced there is a hard 
core of obnoxious characters driving 
cars ‘today who almost wilfully disre- 
gard every fundamental precept of 
courtesy, decency and humanity, and 
only sneer at efforts to improve their 
behavior and attitude. 

“The drivers include the show-off, 
the drinking driver, and the bulldozer. 
They are potential murderers, and for 
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my money, they should be treated like 
any other criminal. 

“Let’s warn that a crackdown against 
such drivers is coming. But, once 
they've been warned, let’s move in and 
really give it to those who refuse to 
go along with making the highways 
safer, and let's pull no punches 

“Is trathc enforcement a friendly 
game between police and would-be 
killers, to be played according to sport- 
ing rules and may the best man win? 
Not the way I see it. 

“Let the police hide behind bill- 
boards. Let them take the red flashers 
off their cars. Let them use plain au- 
tomobiles. What are they supposed 
to do when they spot a motor maniac 
tearing down the road, headed for 
trouble, hand him their business card, 
or radio a request for an appointment 
at his convenience ? 

‘Do police notify a burglar that he 
had better be good because they're 
lurking in the store to catch him when 
he burgles? Then why should traffic 
officers be considered unsporting when 
they risk their necks, chasing down 
some maniac who is doing 100 miles, 
and perhaps is half-drunk to boot ? 

“T maintain no traffic law enforce- 
ment can be too tough if we are to 
make a real dent in a toll that already 
is a disgrace to a civilized nation, and 
getting worse by the month.” 

THE END 


Announce IACP 
Fleet Contest Winners 

Safe driving records of police mo- 
tor vehicle fleets were highlighted at 


the 63rd Annual Conference of the 
International Association of Chiefs of 
Police held in Chicago in September. 


The Association announced the win- 
ners of the 1955-56 Police Fleet Safety 
Contest, sponsored by the IACP and 
the National Safety Council as divi- 
sions of the National Fleet Safety 
Contest. 

Plaques were awarded to eight mu- 
nicipal police departments and two 
state highway patrols for outstanding 
Heet safety records. The contest in- 
cluded patrol car and two-wheeled and 
three-wheeled motorcycle operation. In 
addition to the plaque winners, 15 
municipal fleets were awarded certifi- 
cates for no-accident performances 

The plaques were presented at the 
trafic session of the [ACP Annual 
Conference at the Conrad Hilton Ho- 
tel. One hundred and sixty-five police 
fleets participated in the contest which 
covered the period from July 1, 1955, 
to June 30, 1956. They traveled 359,- 
686,000 miles and had 5,359 report- 
ible accidents, for a rate of 1.5 per 
100,000 vehicle miles. The 1956-57 
contest is now under way 

Winning fleets in each of the sev- 
eral categories follow: 


Municipal Police 
Group 1—\st, Austin, Tex.; 2nd, 
Shreveport, La.; and 3rd, Peoria, Ill. 
Group 2—\st, Riverside, Calif., and 
2nd, Oak Ridge, Tenn. 


State Police 
Ist, Nebraska Safety Patrol, and 
2nd, California Highway Patrol. 


Two-Wheeled Metorcycles 
Ist, California Highway Patrol 


Three-Wheeled Motorcycles 
Ist, California Highway Patrol 


Small Fleets 
Ist, Greenville, S. C. (three 
wheelers); 2nd, Arcadia, Calif. (two- 
wheelers); and 3rd, Greensboro, N. C. 
(three-wheelers ). 


Perfect Record Certificates 
Winners 

(Two-wheeled motorcycles ) Greens- 
boro, N. C.; Mamaroneck, N. Y.; Wil- 
mette, Ill.; and Ossining, N. Y 
(Three-wheeled motorcycles) Ossin 
ing, N. Y.; Saginaw, Mich.; Bridge 
port, Conn.; Riverside, Calif.; Ann Ar 
bor, Mich.; Springfield, Ohio; South 
Gate, Calif.; Stamford, Conn.; Marion, 
Ohio; Lincoln Park, Mich., and Free 


port, N. Y 
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brane feasibility of supplying fresh water by tank trucks 
in the event of invasion, floods, fires, droughts, or other 
emergencies has been proved time and again by the Dan 
Dugan Oil Transport Co. of Sioux Falls, South Dakota. 

Most recent demonstration of the capacity of tank truck 
fleets to provide large volumes of water in a short time 
took place near Elk Point South Dakota where the North- 
ern Natural Gas Company required water to retest its 14 
inch pipeline with hydrostatic pressure. 

Each of the five eight mile sections scheduled for testing 
required 320,000 gallons of water to fill it—more than 
10,000 gallons to the mile. Three Dugan transport trucks 
were able to deliver this water from sources 8 to 12 miles 
away in approximately 12 hours. Each truck was loaded 
with a special high speed pump delivering 5,000 gallons 
of water in only ten minutes. The trucks were unloaded 
with unusual speed 

“A small fleet of trucks could deliver several million 
gallons of water a day if necessary, Dan Dugan, company 
president, said. 

The Dan Dugan fleet, long recognized for its safety and 
courtesy record on the highway, has for a number of years 
provided free transport service of water to local fire de- 
partments needing emergency water supplies. Last year, 
this service was called into action at five different fires and 
in addition a reserve transport of water was maintained 
in Edgerton, Minnesota, for nearly four months until a 
new well replaced the one which failed earlier. 


“Billy” Spears’ Booklets 

Traffic congestion and the future of downtown U.S.A. 
is the theme of three pungent booklets authored by “Billy” 
Spears, Public Relations Director of National City Lines, 
Inc., Chicago. 

Titles of the three booklets are ‘‘Downtowners Should 
Quit Viewing Everything in Reverse,” “Our $64,000 Ques 
tion,” and “Downtown U.S.A.—is it Doomed?” 

In the series, Spears takes a swipe at the motor car as 
a means of travelling to and from the downtown areas of 
our cities and shows why mass transportation is “The only 
sure cure” for trafic congestion. 

Downtowners, traffic planners, and fleet owners will find 
much of interest in these three booklets. Write “Billy” 
Spears, National City Lines, Inc., 616 S. Michigan Ave., 
Chicago, Illinois, for free copies. 


Howard Shaner Retires 

C. Howard Shaner, for 34 years safety director of the 
Youngstown Municipal Railway Co., Youngstown, Ohio, 
has retired, it was announced last month. 

Shaner was a member of the American Society of Safety 
Engineers and was active in the Transit Section of the 
National Safety Council, having served as secretary and 
first vice-chairman. 

Assigned to safety work on Sept. 1, 1922, Shaner was 
told by J. B. Stewart, then general superintendent, “Don’t 


Oasis on Wheels 
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AN DUGAN Oil Transport Company, Sioux Falls, South 

Dakota, provides three tank trucks of water every 45 
minutes to test site of Northern Natural Gas Company pipeline 
near Elk Point, South Dakota. Water was hauled from sources 
8 and 12 miles from destination. President Dan Dugan viewed 
the project as “practice in disaster planning” pointing out that 
whole communities could be served with emergency water sup- 
plies provided by truck. 


ask me anything about the job. I just don't know because 
there never has been such a job as this around here.”’ 

During those early days, while Shaner was still working 
to get his program started, there were 733 accidents 
charged against the records of operators and the numbers 
of passengers carried per accident was 39,301. By 1955 
the number of chargeable accidents had declined to 66 and 
the number of passengers carried per accident rose to 
320,139. This improvement was accomplished over a 
period of three decades during which trafic congestion 
increased many times over. 


Joe Shanaphy Retires 


J. M. Shanaphy, assistant general manager, Transporta- 
tion, of the Railway Express Agency, retired October 31, 
after more than 47 years service with the organization. 
Mr. Shanaphy has been a member of the Executive Com- 
mittee of the Council’s Commercial Section, and an active 
member of its several committees on phases of motor 
vehicle accident prevention. 

He will be succeeded by J. W. Lumpkin in the field of 
accident prevention. Mr, Lumpkin was appointed manager, 
Safety, of the Railway Express Agency, September 16, it 
was announced by Robert C. Hendon, vice president, opera 
tions, of the Railway Express Agency. 
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and glare recovery 


The PORTO-GLARE TESTER leaves the 
operator free to observe and record 
subject's psychological reactions. 


PORTO-GLARE FEATURES 


* Automatic Operation. * No More “Head-in-Box” 


* Records Subject the same as though _‘"esting for Subject. 
he were on the road and driving. * Portable — Light — Durable. * Utilizes actual Sealed-Beam Lights. 


* Self-Contained 


Patents Pending 


Six years of research and two years of constant use in the widely ac- 7 
claimed New Jersey Accident Prevention Clinic, plus PORTO-CLINIC’s S U ‘ C h : i: 
reputation for producing only quality and precision instruments for ee $ / n / Cc 490 ied 
use in accident prevention, is your assurance of getting full utility BOOTH 221 a 
and dollar value in your acquisition of The PORTO-GLARE Tester. 


Mezzanine 


CONRAD HILTON HOTEL 


PRICE $122.50 NATIONAL SAFETY CONGRESS AND EXPOSITION 
ER 22-2 
FOB NEW YORK CITY wena: ~-* ; 














PORTO: CLINIC INSTRUMENTS, INC. + 298 Broadway, New York 7, New York 


“The Largest Commercial Organization S pecializing in the Engineering, 
Designing and Manufacturing of Driver Training and Testing Equipment.” 
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What’s Cookin’ 
From Page 23 


General Stewart said, “It is a puz 
zling contradiction, that all of us are 
for traffic safety, but that relatively few 
of us will actually work for the reduc 
tion of traffic accidents.” 

“In Chicago we are suffering from 
an outbreak of polio, and it is being 
fought with the ferocity it deserves 
But the deaths caused by polio are only 
a fraction of those caused by trafhi 
accidents 

He said that if any traffic safety pro- 
gram is to be successful, the people 
must be informed of the facts, and 
convinced of the soundness of the 
program 

We need community, county and 
state citizen organizations directed and 
led by outstanding, influential and re 
spected persons.” 

Governor Williams said, ‘Establish 
ment of a community safety council in 
every community of Michigan is the 
surest way to cut down traffic deaths 

Setting up a state-wide network of 
safety councils is the surest way | 
know of for saving lives, because it is 
the surest way of centering attention 
of the largest number of our citizens 
on the problem which all of us to 
gether must lick.”’ 

Walt Disney Safety Films 

Two new Walt Disney safety films 
are now available in technicolor—s8 
minutes, and 16mm sound. “I’m No 
Fool With a Bicycle’ and I'm No Fool 
With Fire” are fresh, amusing, and 
have an effective approach as different 
and as unusual as might be expected 
when Walt Disney turns his talents to 
safety education. 

Jiminy Cricket, famed as Pinocchio’s 
conscience, serves as an engaging mas- 
ter of ceremonies and teacher. 
Throughout both films, Jiminy sings 
and dances to the catchy melody of 
‘I'm No Fool’ changing the lyrics to 
fit the problem at hand. Though de- 
signed for young people for the four 
to 14 age group, adults will find them 
invaluable as a primer of pertinent 
safety rules to use as reference guides 
when questions of safety arise, and all 
audiences will enjoy the intrinsic hu- 
mor and wholesomeness of these typi 
cally Disney entertainment treats 


Your Spare Tire 
A descriptive fold-over brochure 
was distributed last summer by the 
Massachusetts Safety Officers League, 
the Massachusetts Safety Council and 
the Newton Natick Police Department 








Coming Events in the Field of Safety 











October 22-26, Chicago 

Forty-fourth National Safety Congress & 
Exposition (Conrad Hilton Hotel). Con 
tact R. L. Forney, secretary, National Safety 
Council, 425 N. Michigan Ave., Chicago 
11 
| 





November 8-9, Columbia, S. C. 

Nineteenth Annual Accident-Prevention 
Conference (Hotel Jefferson). Contact J.D 
Watson, Jr., safety engineer, South Caro 
lina Industrial Commission, P.O. Box 539 
Columbia, S$. C 


November 12-15, Miami, Fla. 
Annual Conference of the International 
Association of Fire Chiefs (Biscayne Terrace 


Hotel) 


November 27-30, Atlantic City, N. J. 

Annual Meeting of the American Associa 
tion of State Highway Officials (Traymore 
Hotel). Contact A. E. Johnson, executive 
secretary, 917 National Press Bldg., Wash 
ington, D. € 


December 5, Seattle, Wash. 

King County Safety Conference (Univer- 
sity of Washington). Contact William A 
Feathers, managing director, Seattle-King 
County Safety Council, 1014 Third Ave., 
Seattle 4 


December 10-11, New Orleans 

Annual Meeting of the Louisiana Safety 
Association (Roosevelt Hotel). For infor- 
mation on exhibits contact Charles E 
Doerler, secretary, P.O. Box 1148, Shreve 
port, La 


1957 Dates 
March 3-5, Richmond, Va. 

Southern Safety Congress & Exposition 
(john Marshall Hotel). Contact W. L. 
Groth, executive director, P.O. box 8927 
Richmond 25, Va. 


March 13-14, Philadelphia 

Twenty-third Annual Regional Safety and 
Fire Conference & Exhibit (Bellevue-Strat- 
ford Hotel). Contact Harry H. Verdier, 
managing director, Greater Philadelphia 


The brochure pointed out that every 
car carries a potential life preserver 
a spare tire.” 

An ordinary inflated spare tire will 
support approximately 700 Ibs. in the 
water. In an emergency in which no 
other material is available, the use of 
a spare tire mounted on a wheel is of 
great value in helping to keep a victim 
afloat until further aid can be sum- 
moned. 


Vetoes Drag Strip Support 

The Racine County Safety Council, 
Racine, Wisconsin, recently turned 
thumbs down on the controversial 
drag strip issue when its Board of Di- 


Safety Council, Chamber of Commerce 
Bldg., 121 South Broad St., Philadelphia 7, 
Pa 


Mar. 18-19, Boston 

Thirty-sixth Annual Massachusetts 
Safety Conference (Hotel Statler). Bert 
R. Harmon, director af activities and 
information, Massachusetts Safety Council 
41 State St., Boston 9 


March 18-20, Los Angeles 

Fourth Annual Safety Congress and Ex 
hibit (Ambassador Hotel). Sponsored by 
the Greater Los Angeles Chapter, NSC 
Contact Joseph M. Kaplan, manager, 3388 
West Eighth St., Los Angeles 5, Calif 


Mar. 18-22, New York 
Twenty-seventh Annual Greater New 
York Safety Convention and Exposition 
(Hotel Statler). Paul F. Stricker, execu- 
tive vice-president, Greater Now York 
Safety Council, 60 E. 42nd St., New York 
17 
March 19-20, Fort Wayne, Ind. 
Northeastern Indiana Safety Conference 
and Exposition. Contact Ivan A. Martin, 
manager, Safety Council, Chamber of Com- 
merce of Fort Wayne, Ind. 


March 25-27, Houston, Texas 

Nineteenth Annual Texas Safety Con- 
ference and Governor's Highway Safety 
Conference. Contact J. O. Musick, general 
manager, Texas Safety Association, 330 
Littlefield Bldg., Austin, Texas 


April 3-4, Indianapolis, Ind. 

Tenth Central Indiana Safety Conference 
& Exhibit (Claypool Hotel). Contact Jack 
E. Gunnell, director, Indianapolis Safety 
Council, Indianapolis Chamber of Com- 
merce, 320 N. Meridian St., Indianapolis 
Ag, Ind 
April 9-11, Columbus, Ohio 

Twenty-seventh All Ohio Safety Congress 
and Exhibit (Deshler Hilton Hotel). Con- 
tact A. W. Moon, congress manager, The 
Industrial Commission of Ohio, Room 611, 
Ohio Departments Bldg., Columbus 15, 
Ohio 


rectors officially adopted a non-sup- 
port policy proposed by a special com- 
mittee created by the Council to study 
the problem. 

The committee called a meeting of 
drag strip supporters and opponents, 
inviting them to present publicly their 
differing points of view. 

After carefully weighing these pres- 
entations, the committee declared in a 
policy statement, drag stripping 
is not consistent with traffic safety ob- 
jectives, and is not within the best 
safety interest of the community... ,” 
and that the Council “. shall not 
participate or encourage participation 
in the drag stripping program 
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The new Back the Attack on Traffic 
Accidents program will be launched 
in December. The program should 
give impetus to an all-out, hard-hit- 
ting, month-by-month attack on the 
basic causes of traffic accidents which 
will carry through 1957. 

Support of governors, mayors, city 
managers, traffic officials and all civic 
ind business groups is being mar- 
shalled behind the Back the Attack 
program. 

Indications point to a record-break 
ing year for traffic fatalities. It now 
seems almost certain that traffic fatali- 
ties will top 41,000 this year and may 
go higher if the holiday season follows 
last year’s form. 

The goal of the December phase of 
the Back the Attack program will be 
to curb the rising death toll by con- 
trolling four factors which studies 
have shown to be the worst traffic 
killers during this season—excessive 
speed, drinking, driving at night and 
pedestrian errors. The program is 
aimed at obtaining better individual 
cooperation as well as public support 
for strong official action and for or- 
ganized safety activities. 

A special one-month December Op- 
eration Safety kit has been prepared 
to set the stage for the Back the Attack 
program. Promotional and educational 
materials have been combined into a 
special issue of PUBLIC SAFETY maga 
zine, which also includes statements of 
support from leading officials and or 
ganizations, special articles, guides, 
checklists and cartoons. 

A promotional packet, also offered 
in the kit, contains samples or descrip- 
tive material on bumper and dash 
stickers, window streamers, counter 
cards, arm bands, buttons, bottle col- 
lars and other promotional aids. 

Eleven posters in three sizes, cover- 
ing all the ‘December causes,” are 
available. Seven leaflets are also avail- 
able including a new leaflet especially 
designed to aid the Back the Attack 
program promotion. 

For further information write to 
Operation Safety, National Safety 
Council, 425 N. Michigan Ave., Chi- 
cago 11, Ill. 


Back the Attack on 
TRAFFIC ACCIDENTS 
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PRICES FOR ABOVE POSTERS 
Traffic Posters—T-prefix to number 
a 10-99 100-999 1000-4999* 

A Size $0.12 $0.07 $0.05 $0.04 

B Size 0.18 0.15 0.138 0.108 

C Size 29 .23 9 17 
YOUR CREDIT LINE can be imprinted (at the time of the press run) on B and C posters 
only. A minimum of 45 days prior to the first day of the month of posting is required 
on all orders for imprinting 
*Write for prices on quantities of 5,000 or more or for special rates on annual poster orders 














SANTA Knows 


it’s safer to wait for 
the GREEN LIGHT 


POSTER PRICES 
Posters illustrated on these pages are included in the automatic Motor Transporta 
tion poster services. Automatic poster sets are available on yearly subscription 
that provides (4) subjects per month viz. (2) "A" size (8!/)"xlI'/2"') and (2) "'R’ 
size (17''x23"'). Automatic service is provided in the following categories 
City Truck City Bus Annual price |-4 sets, $7.68 per set; 
Intercity Truck Intercity Bus 5-49 sets, $6.48 per set; 50-999 sets 
Sales Truck Taxicab $5.16 per set. 
Truck Terminal Bus Terminal 
Posters are available for individual selection at the following prices 
10-99 100-999 1000-4999° 
A size—assorted .08 055 045 
—same ° 07 .05 04 
B size—assorted 19 16 13 
—same 7 15 12 
(Posters on these pages are double these prices to non-members of the Nationa! 
Safety Council.) YOUR CREDIT LINE can be imprinted on any of the featured 
posters 17''x23'". A minimum of 45 days prior to the first day of the month of 
posting is required on all orders for imprinting. *Write for prices on quantities i i 
of 5,000 or more V-0055-B 
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CHECK 
before you = «Ace 
leave 


= WEATHER ROUGH? 


THE DRIVER FORGOT TO— e 
= be extra careful at 


SET HAND BRAK e 
LEAVE IN GEAR : STOP and LOOK rail crossings. 


CRIMP WHEELS TO CURB for PEDESTRIANS 
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Oscar the Ostrich 


Instead of using head and eyes 
In such a tight position 

“Oscar ostrich” often tries 

To back by intuition, 


wWartOmat Sarer 
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Traffic now’days is a test 
Of taxi drivers at their best 


Do your driving like a Pro 
| PREVENT ACCIDENTS 


Look around before you go. } CONSERVE EQUIPMENT 

j INSURE COMFORT 
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THE TRAFFIC TOLL 


August marks |8th consecutive month to show increase. 
25,350 deaths set record high eight-month toll. Hike in 
August is 2 per cent over last year's high August total. 


Death rate up 3 per cent for first seven months of 1956. 


HE rising curve of traffic deaths in 

the United States tapered off a 
little in August, but they still went up 
to mark the 18th consecutive month of 
increases 

Trafic deaths totaled 3,600 in Au 
gust—an increase of 2 per cent over 
the 3,530 toll in August last year 

That boosted the total for the year 
to 25,350—8 per cent higher than for 
the eight-month period last year and 
the largest toll for the first eight 
months of any year on record. The 
previous high was 24,467 in 1937. 


The 2 per cent rise in August pro- 


vides slight solace to the safety forces 
fighting the traffic accident emergency, 
although the percentage increase was 
the smallest since February of 1955, 
when the upward trend began. 

A new record death toll for the year 
between 41,000 and 42,000 still 
appears to be a certainty, unless a sud- 
den improvement in driving behavior 
takes place in the final three months 
of the year. 


of 


Mileage figures are available for only 
seven months, the Council said. For 
that period travel was up 6 per cent 
and deaths up 9 per cent. Thus the 


MOTOR-VEHICLE DEATHS 
1954, 1955, and 1956 


Month 1954 
2,816 
2,472 
2,503 


January 
February 
March 
April 
May 
June 
July 
August 


2,877 
2,748 
3,044 
3,214 


2,820 
2,3 


1955 


00 


2,640 
2,589 2,740 


3,050 


2,980 


3,400 


3,530 


1954-56 
Change 


1955-56 
Change 


+ 5% + 5% 
+10% + 18% 
+ 19% +13% 
+14% + 8% 
+ 10% + 4% 
+24% +14% 
+17% + 5% 
+ 12% tT 2% 


1956 


2,960 
2,710 
2,980 
2,960 
3,170 
3,400 
3,570 
3,600 








Eight Months 
September 
October 
November 
December 


22,263 2 
3,070 
3,478 
3,253 
3,522 


TOTAL 35,586 


All 1954 figures are from N.O.V.S. 


3,460 
3,400 
3,880 
3,600 


38,300 


25,350 + 14% + 8% 


All other figures are National Safety Council esti- 


mates. The 1956 national estimate is arrived at by assuming that the percentage change 
from 1955 to 1956 in the states reporting for both years reflects the 1955-56 change in 
the entire country. Since national estimates made in this way become more accurate as 
more states report, revisions are made from time to time as new reports are received for 
the various months. For this reason the figures given above for 1956 may differ slightly 
from figures for the same months which will be published in future issues of PuBLic 


SAFETY 


mileage death rate (deaths per 100 
million miles) rose to 6.0 up 3 per 
cent from the 5.8 rate for the corre- 
sponding period last year. 

Forty-seven states reporting their ex- 
perience for August revealed 18 with 
decreases in deaths, one with no change 
and 28 with increases. For the eight- 
month period, 12 states had decreases, 
three no change and 32 reported in- 
creases. The states with fewer deaths 
for the eight months were: 

Rhode Island 

Nevada 

Tennessee 

New Hampshire 

Michigan 

Colorado 

Delaware 

Vermont 

Maine 

South Dakota 

Nebraska 

Minnesota 

*Less than one-half of one per cent 

Cities reporting for August had a 
decrease in deaths of 4 per cent com- 
pared with the nationwide increase of 
2 per cent. For eight months these 
same cities had an increase of 5 per 
cent in deaths against a nationwide 
increase of 8 per cent. 

Of the 570 cities reporting for Au- 
gust, 89 showed decreases in deaths, 
384 had no change and 97 reported 


MONTHLY MOTOR VEHICLE DEATHS 
AND TRAFFIC TRENDS 1955-1956 
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increases. For eight months, there were CHANGES IN MOTOR-VEHICLE DEATHS 


196 decreases, 147 with no change and 


> ur ap pea FIRST 8 MONTHS, 1955 TO 1956 

Of the cities having fewer deaths for 
the eight month period, the following 
had populations of more than 200,000: 


N.H.- 127%, 


Decrease Decrease 0. -MaSS. + 9% 
City in Deaths in Per Cent 


Sai = 31% 
Rochester, N. Y. 8 —61% : ices ‘ a 
Cincinnati, Ohio 11 —28% N.J. NO CHANGE 
Dayton, Ohio 5 —25% : ——~e. - 7% 
St. Paul, Minn. —25% ‘ : _ + 6% 
Houston, Texas —23% j 
Providence, R. I. 22% 
Toledo, Ohio -21% y NATIONAL 
Denver, Colo. —16% ESTIMATE 
Jacksonville, Fla. —15% 8 MONTHS 
San Antonio, Texas -13% + 
Minneapolis, Minn. -13% f 8% 
Pittsburgh, Pa. -12% 
New York, N. Y. 
Buffalo, N. Y 


Washington, D. C. , REPORTS 
Chicago, IL MBB ecreases GBB) increases on NO CHANGE [J incomptere 


Dallas, Texas 


_ 
wa 


4 AN Ow ON Ww 
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TRAFFIC DEATHS—STATE RECORDS 


Deaths are reported by state traffic authorities. year. Population rates are based on July 1, 1955, population 
Population Rate: U. S. population rate is the estimated annual estimates, U. S. Bureau of the Census, Washington, D. C. 
number of deaths per 100,000 population, assuming that deaths States shown in heavy type have improved in 1956 compared 
for the rest of the year will follow the normal seasonal pattern. with 1955, or showed no change. All figures are provisional. 
State population rate is the estimated annual number of deaths , oa ; 
per 100,000 population, assuming that the monthly average of Mileage Rate: The number of deaths per 100 million vehicle 
deaths will remain at the present average for the rest of the miles of travel. 


in parenthesis following the 195¢ 








% Changes % Changes 
Deaths 1955 1954 1956 1956 Deaths 1955 1954 1956 
Months _ Identical Period to to Pop. Mile Months Identicai Period to to Pop. 
Reported 1956 1955 1954 1956 1956 Rate Rate Reported 1956 1955 1954 1956 
TOTAI 
u.s 
Ala 
Ariz 
Ark. 
Calif. 
Colo. 
Conn 


Idaho 
il. 
Ind. 
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TRAFFIC DEATHS—CITY RECORDS 


The table covers only motor-vehicle 
deaths resulting from traffic accidents that 
occurred in the city. Nontraffic motor- 
vehicle deaths (where the accident oc- 
curred on home or work premises) are 
not included; nor are deaths in the city 
from accidents occurring outside. 


Rankings are based on the 1956 regis- 


1956 1956 
Reg. Pop 
54 Rate Rate 


em a! 
195 195 
CITIES..... seco tao ee 


ALL REPORTING 


Group I (1,000,000 and over) 


. Detroit, Mich ....140 

7 OSS EEE 
All cities in this group..... 

. New York, N. Y.........340 3 


Group II (750,000 to 1,000,000) 


. Washington, D. C. 37 41 39 
. San Francisco, Calif.....51 49 50 
Cleveland, Ohio .......... 65 49 
All cities in this group... 
St. Louis, Mo 68 
Boston, Mass 43 
Baltimore, Md 77 
Group III (500,000 to 750,000) 
. Dallas, Texas 21 22 36 
. Minneapolis, Minn. 20 23 24 
. Houston, Texas 43 56 48 
Seattle, Wash 36 16 29 
All cities in this group......... 
- Buffalo, N. , # . 30 34 31 
. Cincinnati, Ohio .29 40 31 
. Pittsburgh, Pa. . 36 41 35 
New Orleans, La 47 40 41 
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COBYVANNOAWwW 
NOWYDOOWW 
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Group IV (350,000 to 


$00,000) 
1. Denver, Colo. 21 
Indianapolis, Ind 28 
Portland, Ore 28 
Kansas City, Mo oo 
Oakland, Calif 
San Antonio, Texas...... 33 
All cities in this group 
Memphis, Tenn 26 
Atlanta, Ga 40 
Louisville, Ky 38 
San Diego, Calif — 
Group V (200,000 to 
. Rochester, N. Y. 5 
Wichita, Kan 7 
Oklahoma City, 
. Providence, R. I 
. Toledo, Ohio 
Miami, Fla 
. Dayton, Ohio 
. Norfolk, Va 
. St. Paul, Minn. 
4 Jacksonville, Fla. 
Syracuse, N. Y 
. Omaha, Neb 
All cities in this group 
. Worcester, ‘ 
Long Beach, 
Akron, Ohio 
Tampa, Fla 
. Richmond, Va 
Birmingham, Ala 
Fort Worth, Texas 


Okla 
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Group VI (100,000 200,000) 

. Utica, N. Y. 

. Reading, Pa. 

Rockford, Ill. 
Fresno, Calif. 

Allentown, Pa. 

Albuquerque, N. M. 

. Peoria, Ill. 

Des Moines, Iowa... 

Wilmington, Del 

. Kansas City, Kan. 

. Tulsa, Okla. 
Lubbock, Texas 
Trenton, N. J 

Baton Rouge, La 

. Evansville, Ind 

. Erie, Pa. . 

° Montgomery, Ala 


3 2 0.0 
i 9 0.4 
8 6 0.5 
6 0 0.5 
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tration death rate which is the number 
of deaths per 10,000 registered motor ve- 
hicles on an annual basis. Vehicle regis- 
tration figures are for the year 1955 and 
were supplied by R. L. Polk & Company. 

Cities are ranked by death rates—from 
low to high. When two or more cities 
have exactly the same rate, ranking is by 


195 


: Hartford, Conn. miibiiens 

9. Fort Wayne, Ind. 

. Berkeley, Calif. 

. Knoxville, Tenn. 

22. South Bend, Ind... 

3. Phoenix, Ariz. ...... 

5 Waterbury, Conn. 

. Bridgeport, Conn 

. Yonkers, N. Y 
Arlington, Va. .. 

. Tacoma, Wash. 

. New Haven, Conn 

. Duluth, Minn. . 

. Flint, Mich. ....... 

All cities in this group 
Little Rock, Ark.. 

. Corpus Christi, Texas 

. Austin, Texas : 
Sacramento, Calif 
Grand Rapids, Mich 

. Lincoln, Neb. . 

. Glendale, Calif. 

. Pasadena, Calif. 

Salt Lake City, Utah 

. Savanah, Ga. .... 

: Shreveport, Ea... 
Youngstown, Ohio 
Canton, Ohio .. 
Spokane, Wash 
Springfield, Mass 
Nashville, Tenn 
Charlotte, N. € 

. Amarillo, Texas 

. San Jose, Calif 

. Cambridge, Mass 
Gary, Ind. . 
Chattanooga; 
Mobile, Ala 


Tenn 


Group VII (50,006 


. Evanston, Ill. 
Aurora, Ill. 
. Cicero, Ill. 
. Brockton, Mass. 
: Madison, Wis. 
. Schenectady, N. Y. 
Pueblo, Colo. ..... 
. Binghamton, N. Y 
Columbus, Ga. 
Johnstown, Pa. 
. Santa Barbara, Calif. 
. Asheville, N. C.... 
. Pomona, Calif. 
. New Britain, 
. Burbank, Calif. 
> Alameda, Calif. 
. Charleston, W. Va. 
» Macon, Ga. ........ 
. Lansing, Mich. ...... 
. Woonsocket, R. I. 
. West Allis, Wis 
. Racine, Wis. .... 
Lexington, Ky. .- 
Raleigh, N. C... 
Durham, N. C. 
. Mount Vernon, N. Y. 
. Pawtucket, R 
. Abilene, Texas 
. Lynn, Mass. 
. Alexandria, 
. Miami Bich, Fla. 
. Bay City, Mich....... 
3. Sioux Falls, S. D. 
. Orlando, Fla. .. 
. Pontiac, Mich. 
. Springfield, Ohio 
. Stockton, Calif. 
. Winston-Salem, N. ¢ 
. Springfield, Ill. .. 
Wichita Falls, 
. Columbia, S. C... 
. Davenport, lowa 
Topeka, Kan. 
. Cedar Rapids, Iowa 
. Greensboro, N. C. 
. Dubuque, lowa 
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total vehicle registrations—from large to 


small. 


Cities shown in heavy type have im- 
proved in 1956 compared with 1955. 

The population death rate is the num- 
ber of deaths per 100,000 population on 


an annual basis. 


Populations are as of 


April, 1950, or later censuses taken by the 
S. Bureau of the Census. 
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. Stamford, Conn. 
Decatur, Ill. . 

. Pittsfield, Mass. 

. Jackson, Mich. 

. Portsmouth, Va 
Wilkes-Barre, Pa 
Brookline, Mass 
Passaic, N. J 

. Lancaster, Pa 
Tucson, Ariz. 


All cities in this group 


: eaten, Ohio 
Lakewood, Ohio 

. Greenville, S. (¢ 
New Rochelle, N. Y 

91. Covington, Ky 

2. Jackson, Miss. 
Fort Lauderdale, Fla 
Royal Oak, Mich 
St Joseph, Mo 
Waterloo, Iowa 
Kalamazoo, Mich 
Muncie, Ind 
Fort Smith, Ark 
Manchester, N. H 

. Saginaw, Mich. 

2. Lorain, Ohio 

3. San Bernardino, Calif. 

. St. Petersburg, Fla. 

. Santa Monica, Calif. 

. Wheeling, W. Va. 
Charleston, S. C 
Augusta, Ga 
East Chicago, Ind 
Joliet, Il. 
Green Bay, Wis 

. Gadsden, Ala 
Terre Haute, Ind 
Hammond, Ind 

35. San Mateo, Calif 
Waco, Texas 
Bethlehem, Pa 
Hoboken, N. J 
East Orange, N. J 
Medford, Mass 
Portland, Me 
West Palm Beach, Fla 
Oak Park, Ill 
Sioux City, Iowa 
Richmond, Calif 

. Niagara Falls, N. Y 
Atlantic City, N. J 


Group VIII (25,000 to 


. Battle Creek, Mich. 

. Las Vegas, Nev... 

. Billings, Mont. 

. Elkhart, Ind 

Cheyenne, Wyo 

. Richmond, Ind 

. Zanesville, Ohio 

. Marion, Ohio 

Bloomington, Ind 

. Arlington, Mass. 

. Beloit, Wis 

. Newport News, Va. 

. Galesburg, Hil. 

. Rome, N. 

. Bloomington, III. 

‘ eee Tenn. 
ingston, N. Y 

. Manitowoc, Wis. 

. Torrington, Conn. 
Fairmont, W. Va 

° Burlington, Vt. 

. Milford, Conn. 

‘ Greenville, Miss 

. Shaker Heights, 

. Richfield, Minn 

. Annapolis, Md. 
Odessa, Texas 

28. San Leandro, Calif. 
. Reno, Nev. 

. Poughkeepsie, N. Y. 

. Everett, Wash. 
Elyria, Ohio 
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34. Colorado Spgs., Colo. 


. Appleton, Wis. 

. Enid, Okla 

. Plainfield, N. pA 
Bloomfield, N. J 
. Muskegon, Mic! 
. Oshkosh, Wis 

. Hagerstown, Md. 
. Salina, Kan 
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4. Boise, Idaho 
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. East Cleveland, Ohio 
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. Anderson, Ind 
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: Linden, N. J 
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. Superior, Wis 
Council Bluffs, lowa 
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Tuscaloosa, Ala 
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Champaign, III 
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Rock Island, Ill 
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. Norwalk, Conn 


Portsmouth, Ohio 
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2. Vineland, N. J 
. Winona, Minn 


Manchester, Conn 


Group IX (10 


. Hollywood, Fila. 


Mt. Clemens, Mich. 
Kingsport, Tenn 


. Medford, Ore. 
. Benton Harbor, Mich 


Aurora, Colo 
Klamath Falls, Ore 


. Butler, Pa. 


Elmhurst, Ill. 


. Pasadena, Texas 

. Victoria, Texas 

. Ypsilanti, Mich. 
3. Holland, Mich 


Monroe, Mich 
Janesville, Wis 


. Kenmore, N. Y. 
- Longview, Wash. 


Fair Lawn, N. J. 


. Sherman, Texas 
- Sumter, S. C.... 


La Porte, 

Lawrence, 

Webster Groves, M: 
Floral Park, N. Y 
Morristown, N. J 

La Grange, Ill 


t Plainview, Texas 


— alia, Mo 
smar rck, N D 
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. Wooster, Ohio 


Lake Worth, Fla. 
Hanford, Calif. 
Whitefish Bay, Wis 
Caldwell, Idaho 
Pittsburg, Kan 
‘rankfort, Ind 


Minn 


” Frederick, Md. 


Helena, Mont. 
Jeffersonville, Ind 
Monterey, Calif. 
va eator 

ot oaenllg Ind. 
Kennewick, Wash 


- Connersville, Ind. 
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Portland 


7? 
: Reidsville, Nw... ¢. 


Berkley, Mich 
Emporia, Kan 


. Wisconsin Ree., Wis 


Leominster, Mass 
Mc Alester Okla 
Sterli 

East Taatien, Mich. 
Cranford, N. J 
Betllev 

Stillwater 

E! Dorade i 
Saint Augustine Fla 
ies isas City, Kar 


. Brainerd, Minn. 
Highland Park, Texas 
. Greenwood, Miss. 


Moorhead, Minn 
Oswego Y 
Ibany, Calif 
Norfolk Neb 
Naugatuck, Conn 
Brookfield 
Owatonna Min; 


. Watertown, Wis. 


Fergus Falls, Mint 
South Orange, N. | 
Winfield, Kan 
Hawthorne, N. | 
East Moline, I 
St Joseph Mict 
Lamesa, Texas 
Shelton, Conn 
Attleboro, Mass. 
Ansonia, Conn. 
Massena, N. Y 
Hornell, N. Y 
Mitchell, S. D. 
Conneaut, Ohio 


. Ecorse, Mich, 
. Atchison, Kan. 


Winnetka, Ill. 
Marshfield, Wis. 
LY 
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Bristol, Va. 


. Rocky River, Ohio 


Van Wert, Ohio 


2. Cudahy, Wis 
. Bowling Green, Ohio 


Logan, Utah 
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20. Ridgefield Pk., N. J. 
21. Stoughton, Mass. 
2. Webster, Mass. 
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Roseville 
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Austin 


. Big Spring, Texas 
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203. North Miami, Fla. 2 0 3.3 6.4 
204. El Cerrito, Calif 2 
205. Fort Thomas, Ky 1 


1 0 
3 0 
1 2 
0 1 

0 


Muscatine, lowa 
. Orange, Calif. .. 


0 3.6 6 2 aeAN 
6 215. W. Springfield, Mass 


0 
6 216. Albion, Mich. ...... 
0 Oo 9 2 2 Vernon, Conn. 


3. 

3 

207. Ashland, Wis. 3 
@ : @ G4 . Wilmette, Ill. 

4 

4 

4 

1 


208. Fremont, Ohio 
209. Takoma Park, Md 
210. Garden City, Kan 
11. Killingly, Conn 
212. Donora, Pa 


0 Oo . Wallingford, Conn 

0 1 Windham, Conn 

1 ? . Middleborough, Mass 
Fla i 
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. Southington, Conn. .. 
. River Rouge, Mich.... 
. Windsor, Conn 
. Groton, Conn. 
. Branford, Conn 
Stonington, Conn 
Enfield, Conn 


CANADIAN CITIES 
Toronto, Ont ‘ 410 31 
Montreal, Que 79 62 
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MOTOR-VEHICLE INJURIES 


Thirty-three states and the District of Columbia reported more injuries dur- 
ing the first six months of 1956 than for the same period last year. No state 
recorded fewer injuries during this period. 


For six months or less 42 states and the District of Columbia reported. 
Forty states and the District of Columbia tallied more injuries. Only two 
states counted fewer. 


For the entire reporting period, 29 states and the District of Columbia 
listed more traffic deaths, 11 counted fewer, and two states reported no 
change from last year 


MOTOR-VEHICLE DEATHS AND INJURIES, BY STATES 
1956 and 1955 


1956 
Ratio of 
Injuries 
Injuries to Deaths 


Months 
Reported 
* 


% Change 
1955 to 1956 
Deaths 


Deaths Injuries 
1956 1955 1956 


TOTAL U.S 15,308 14,071 79,68 +12 35 
Ala ( 141 374 2,731° Rt l +-27 

Ariz 5 165 112 2,951 +14 

Ark 209 160 430 i ‘4 

Calif 690 395 61,323 + 
Colo 175 171 862 + 
Conn 12 147 547 

Del 4( 43 214 

mm we € 31 23 ,451 

Fla 608 488 

Ga 440 

Idah« 

Il ( 3 95( 

Ind 490 

lowa ; 164 


Kans 
Ky 


9 


*Rural injuries only 


**Death and injury totals months reported by all states as indicated in this columr 














Much Ado 
About Seat Belts 
From Page 9 


at the time, the link is automatically 
“kicked out’’ of the buckle and acci- 
dental re-locking prevented. 

The injury potential of the buckle 
has been minimized by making it as 
small as possible. 


One of the side benefits of seat belts 
is reported by John Waspi, safety di- 
rector of Allied Van Lines, who finds 
them not only important in the prac- 
tical side of minimizing the seriousness 
of injury in accidents, but also psycho- 
logically valuable in that they remind 
the driver of accidents before he starts 
on his run. 

The extra dividend according to Mr. 
Waspi is the lessening of fatigue. 
“Drivers who use seat belts,” he said, 
“discovered that they were far more 
fresh at the end of the day's run. The 
seat belts made them sit right and with 
better posture some of the fatigue 
which accrues from faulty sitting and 
driving automatically was eliminated.” 

The lessening of fatigue when seat 
belts are used by drivers has also been 
reported by other companies which 
have made their use mandatory, and 
all of them have accented the fact that 
the habit of putting on the seat belt 
itself was a needed first step in im- 
proving driver attitude. THE END 


25 Traffic Engineers 
Picked for Yale Study 

Twenty-five engineers from 15 states 
have been awarded fellowships and 
scholarships for study in Yale Univer- 
sity’s Bureau of Highway Trathe for 
the academic year 1956-1957. 

The names of the award winners, 
selected by Yale’s Committee on Trans- 
portation, have been announced by 
Fred W. Hurd, director of the Bureau 
of Highway Trafic. 

Ten of the fellowships are spon- 
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sored by the Automotive Safety Foun- 
dation, three by the Esso Safety Foun- 
dation and the remaining by The James 
S. Kemper Foundation, the Liberty 
Mutual Insurance Company and Rand 
McNally and Company. Tuition schol- 
arships are made available by the Bu- 
reau of Highway Traffic. 

The awards and their recipients include 
James H. Little, bridge designer, Arkansas 
State Highway Dept. Highway Building, 
Little Rock, Automotive Safety Foundation; 
Charles P. Strong, assistant highway engi- 
neer, California Division of Highways, 
4075 Taylor Street, San Diego, Automotive 
Safety Foundation; Milton Grabow, junior 
highway engineer, Connecticut State High- 
way Department, 500 Capitol Avenue, Hart- 
ford, Automotive Safety Foundation; Lester 
L. Kolom, electrical engineer, Traffic Divi- 
sion, Bureau of Electricity, City of Chicago, 
Room 706, City Hall, Automotive Safety 
Foundation; Grady J. Taylor, Jr., highway 
engineer, Howard, Needles, Tammen and 
Bergendoff, Consulting Engineers, 2306 W 
10th Street, Topeka, Kan., Automotive 
Safety Foundation; Nichols H. Pieto, as- 
sistant city engineer, City Hall, Great Bend, 
Kan., Rand McNally; Patrick P. Donahue, 
assistant trathc engineer, Division of Traffic 
Engineering, City of New Orleans—Tuition 
Scholarship. 

James Aaal Thompson, plans designer, 
Missouri State Highway Department, Ma- 
con, Mo.; Tuition Scholarship; Paul C. Box, 
lighting engineer, Traffic Dept., City Hall, 
Kansas City, Mo., Tuition Scholarship; Nel 
son S. Harding, 5642 Poppleton Avenue, 
Omaha, Neb., Automotive Safety Founda- 
tion; Walter Kudlick, highway and traffic 
engineer, Edwards, Kelcey and Beck Con- 
sulting Engineers, 3 William Street, New- 
ark, N. J., Tuition Scholarship; Eugene J. 
Lessieu, planning technician, Port of New 
York Authority, Automotive Safety Founda- 
tion; Roy W. Cottam, assistant electrical 
engineer, New York City Department of 
Trathc, 100 Gold Street, Esso Safety 
Foundation; Anthony J. Galioto, planning 
technician, Port of New York Authority 
Tuition Scholarship; Edward J. Cantilli, 
Civil Engineer I, Trainee, Port of New 
York Authority, Tuition Scholarship; 
Morris J. Rothenberg, 1005 Ford Street 
Ogdensburg, N. Y., Automotive Safety 
Foundation; Stephen G. Petersen, engineer, 
John Clarkeson Consulting Engineers, 
Woolworth Building, Watertown, N. Y 
Liberty Mutual. 

Benjamin M. Givens, Jr., district bridge 
engineer, Pennsylvania Turnpike Com- 
mission, Avoca, Pa., Esso Safety Founda- 
tion; Iwan Czyz, graduate civil engineer, 
Bureau of Traffic Engineering, City of 
Philadelphia, Dept. of Streets, Tuition 
Scholarship; John J. DeShazo, Jr., Texas 
Highway Department, Box 510, Amarillo, 
Texas, Tuition Scholarship; James W. 
Burks, Jr., assistant resident engineer, 
Texas Highway Department, Tuition 
Scholarship; Norman A. Abend, 1432 
Riverview Terrace, Alexandria, Va., Esso 
Safety Foundation; William O. Kingman, 
District Traffic Engineer, State of Wash- 
ington Department of Highways, P. O. 
Box 98, Wenatchee, Wash., Automotive 
Safety Foundation; Kenneth P. Pulliam, 
410 Tremont Street, South Charleston, 
W. Va., James S. Kemper Foundation, and 
Donald E. Bass, 412 West 31st Street, 
Cheyenne, Wyo., Automotive Safety 
Foundation. 
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with EL-TEC 
- RADIO TRAFFIC CONTROLLERS 


Crashes like this Cost Lives . . . Property . . . Money . . . and tie-up 
badly needed equipment and highly trained personnel. These tragedies 
virtually can be eliminated! 


The driver of an emergency vehicle can have uncontested, clear right- 
of-way for blocks ahead . . . he can stop all traffic on his route. He does it 
with EL-TEC, an electronics system for controlling traffic from a moving 
emergency vehicle. 


EL-TEC is new, but years of research and development have proved 
its dependability. The system and equipment have been hailed as the 
most important stride in emergency traffic safety in many years. 


EL-TEC has been commended by the nation’s leading police, fire 
and traffic officials as well as various State Safety Committees and 
Highway Commissions 





Subsidiary of Standard Coil Products Co. Inc. 
2089 North Hawthorne Avenue - Melrose Park, Illinois 


The Only FCC Approved System For Emergency Traffic Control 


GET THE FACTS!  OUOQOQOQ(} } }__ £=°=£ ___—_ ™7 °° °° 8 
SEND COUPON TODAY? | ie of cine rey ae Co. Inc. 
You owe it to yourself, your com- | 2089 North Hawthorne Avenue, Melrose Park, Illinois. 
munity, your firemen, policemen | Please have representative coll 
and all emergency drivers to learn | Ci Please send literature on EL-TEC. 
how low-cost, reliable EL-TEC | 
Radio Traffic Controllers can save | 
lives, prevent suffering, cut down | 
property damage, keep all emer- | 


gency equipment “in service.” L City ‘ State 


Nome 
Title 


Address 








Safety Exposition 


F YOU REALLY want to go shopping for all that's new in safety equip- 
ment, put the Safety Exposition on your “must list" when you visit the 
44th National Safety Congress in Chicago—October 22-26. 

Much of the value of the Congress is the opportunity it gives to keep 
up with developments in safety equipment. There will be 186 displays all 
told occupying all available space in the Exhibit Hall and Annex on the 
lower lobby of the Conrad Hilton Hotel. 








Removable Paint 


[his removable paint is for use during 
emergency and can be completely removed 
after the emergency has passed. Called 
Temline,” the paint is available in three 
olors, white, yellow and gray, and dries in 
15 minutes. It is designed for changing 
lines for trafic lanes, storage warehouse 
space, safety lines and pedestrian control 
No special equipment is needed and_ the 
paint may be sprayed or brushed on. Traffic 
Safety Supply Co. (Item 1) 


Sno-Chaser 


A new snow chaser brush for keeping cat 
windows clear in winter is now available 
The brush handle is long enough to let a 
driver whisk snow quickly from _ hard-to- 
reach spots, without covering his clothes 
with snow in the process. If sleet or ice 
obscure windows or windshield, the brush 
about-faces to the scraper end, which is 
equipped for such heavy jobs with sturdy 
corrugations and sharp blade. The scraper 
end also incorporates a live-rubber squeegee 
for fast de-fogging. The handle also snaps 


ipart for separate brush or scraper use 
permitting convenient storage of the sec 
tions in their own pliofilm pack in a glove 
ompartment. National Brush Co. (Item 2) 


Safety Signal Kit 

A step forward toward reducing road 
accidents has been taken with the introduc 
tion of a safety kit to provide light when 
needed. Called the Olin Winchester Safety 
Signal Kit, it consists of a 2-cell flashlight, 
2 red flares, 2 Flash Light Batteries and a 
flare stand. It fits neatly into the glove 
compartment of the average car ready for 
use in any emergency in rain, fog, sleet 
snow, for stalled cars, and in time of tire 


trouble, motor failure and accidents. To 
further stress safety on the highway, the 
manufacturer has printed highway safety 
rules on the package. Olin Mathieson 
Chemical Corp. (Item 3) 


Safety Belt 
A new automotive seat belt, known as 
Saf-Driv’’ and designed to meet the right 
requirements of industrial fleet owners, has 
been introduced by the Ansul Chemical 


Company. The manufacturer has devel 
oped a unique method of anchoring the 
belt to the vehicle's frame. The belt's har 
ness assembly provides metal to metal con- 
tact for all movement. There is no danger 
of metal fittings weakening and wearing the 
belt webbing. Installation is easy—only 
three holes must be drilled in the frame for 
two belts. This assures easy change and 
replacement, too, for industrial fleet op 
erators or owners who trade in cars fre 
quently. In the belt assembly, the one-way 
threading buckle can be tightened easily, 
but will not loosen under pressure. The 
satin-finished aluminum latch provides the 
only means for unbuckling the belt. The 
buckle itself consists of a heat-treated steel 
base which is chromium-plated and _ satin 


finished. The belt webbing is two Inches 
wide, woven from specially treated high 
quality rayon-nylon. Mildew proofed and 
flame-resistant, the webbing has a special 
weave designed for use with the Saf-Driv 
buckle. The seat belts come in three stand 
ard models. In addition, the manufacturer 
specializes in custom installations for trucks, 
busses, emergency vehicles and sport cars 
Ansul Chemical Co. (Item 4) 


Resuscitator 

A light-weight portable resuscitator easily 
adjusted for infants as well as adults has 
been developed by the Fyr-Fyter Company 
The unit is the first resuscitator to use the 
Seeler valve developed by the Air Force 
The valve provides extremely efficient re 
suscitation, inhalation and aspiration. Posi 
tive (inhale) and negative (exhale) pres- 
sures can be controlled by simple dial 
adjustments. Although the unit weighs only 
30 pounds, its 181'/-cubic-foot cylinder 
holds more oxygen for its size than com- 
parable resuscitators according to the manu- 
facturer. The resuscitator is also said to be 
a dependable life saver in a wide variety 
of cases such as drownings, carbon mon 
oxide, inhalation, electric shock, polio 
inhaled solvents, barbituate poisoning, car- 
diac cases, asphixia of the new-born, toxic 
gas and smoke inhalation. The unit, 
packed in an aluminum case the size of 
a standard overnight bag, is equipped with 
three contour face pieces to fit patients of 
any age. It is easily modified for two-man 


operation. An exterior chuck facilitates 
quick refilling of the cylinder from any 
commercial oxygen tank. Fyr-Fyter Com 
pany. (Item 5) 
Safety Signs 

A new line of eye-catching safety signs 
and equipment designed for construction 
projects has been announced by the manu 
facturer. Designed to help prevent accidents 
which occur in construction and _ repair 
projects, these new signs have a large 
variety of legends applicable for just such 
projects. Safety signs with special warning 
messages and directional information to 
eliminate confusion have also been added 
to the list. The colors are bright and 
striking, and the message “stands out.” 
Made of steel, the signs have a flexible 
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baked enamel finish to resist weather, van- 
dalism, stone bruises and other destructive 
elements. Eastern Metal of Elmira, Inc. 
(Item 6) 


Neo-Converter 


The Neo-Converter designer for trafhc 
signals eliminates the troublesome problem 
of replacing your present incandescent 
bulbs. The Neo-Converter comprises 3 
parts: the gas vapor tube, the reflector, and 
the neo-converter with mounting brackets. 
These parts are constructed to convert the 
existing traffic signal to gas vapor tubes 
which will not burn out. The Neo-Con- 
verter has the same brilliance as well as 
same color as incandescent signals, and the 
complete converter can be installed in a 


matter of 10 to 15 minutes time. The 
converter fits all standard 8%” traffic sig- 
nals. Neo-Flasher Manufacturing Co 
(Item 7) 


Wald Trailer 


The new Wald Carry-Liner Model T4 
is designed to transport Wald Reflecto- 
Liners, and three-wheel striping machines 
of other manufacturers, quickly and safely 
from one job location to another. Ac- 
cording to the manufacturer it is a simple, 
one-man operation to load a striping ma- 
chine onto the Carry-Liner. The two ad- 
justable outside channel tracks are easily 
moved to accommodate the tread width of 
any three-wheel striping machine. After 
the channels have been properly positioned 


and securely tightened, the trailer bed is 
dropped to the ground. Wooden ramps, 
which prevent damage to attached sphere 
dispensers, are placed on the two outer 
channels. Then, one man can guide the 
striping machine so the single front wheel 
fits into the center channel. Self-propelled, 
the machine mounts the trailer bed, which 
readily tilts into transport position. A 
transport clamp is tightened over the front 
of the Reflecto-Liner, or other striper, and 
chains looped through the rear of the 
frame to keep the machine snugly in place 
For added security, the wooden ramps can 
be turned end to end and used as chock 
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blocks. This trailer is easily attached to a 
truck or pickup, and will transport any 
striping machine at legal speeds on any 
type highway. Wald Industries, Inc. (Item 
8) 


Heavy Duty Jumbo 
Barricade Unit 


The new Jumbo Barricade Unit consists 
of two entirely new components, a 24”- 
square Jumbo Base and a 36” Jumbo Adap- 
ter Sign, combined with the standard 28’ 
Barricade Cone. The Jumbo Base slips 
over and interlocks with the Barricade Cone 
to make an integrated unit. Two such 
Base-Cone units support the new 36’ 
Jumbo Adapter sign creating a maximum 
barricade easily seen by motorists. A single 
jumbo base and barricade cone can also be 
used with a 12” pilot adapter sign in 
windy areas. High stability factor of the 
9-lb. jumbo base allows the base-cone unit 
to withstand wind velocities up te 60 miles 
per hour. To create an emergency barricade, 
the 28” high barricade cone can be set 
around construction or repair work such as 
excavations or asphalt paving. With walls 
moulded in double thickness the barricade 
cone provides full support for Pilot Adapter 
Signs. Flag Adapter or Jumbo Adapter 


Signs to replace bulky outmoded wooden 
barricades. Additional height gives warn- 
ing to motorists at greater distance. De- 
vised for night time traffic control, the 
battery-operated Trafficone flasher can be 
easily slipped into the top of any Traf- 
ficone for added warning to motorists. Inter- 
state Rubber Products Corp. (Item 9) 


Emergency Warning Light 

self-contained 
warning light, Fyr-Fly can be placed any 
distance from the car (there are no con- 
necting cords or wires) to flash intermit- 
tent red light signals, warning traffic and 
preventing accidents in dark or dimly lit 


Providing a competely 


areas. Kandelite, a distinctly separate, 
steady, clear-white utility light, may be 
moved around the car to motor, flat tire or 
other desired places. Using a large 3” 
plastic dome lens, Fyr-Fly’s red warning 
signal is visible for considerable distances 
in each direction. Compact and ruggedly 
built, the units may be easily kept handy 
in the trunk or glove compartment. The 
warning light operates on standard dry-cell 
batteries and will last in excess of 36 hours 
continual use—an equivalent of one year’s 
normal use. Pioneer Signalite Co. A Divi- 
sion of Angelus Aircraft Inc. (Item 10) 


Three-Wheeled Electric Car 


The three-wheeled electric car is extremely 
maneuverable and can be used by the 
police departments for making day tours 
for checking, parking, violations, etc. Called 
the Westcoaster, it has center-positioned 
controls which permit marking tires, etc 
from either side of the car. A 44”x32”x- 
10” deep rear bed equipped with an all- 
weather cover permits the deputies to Carry 
emergency two-way radios, books, rain 
apparel and other supplies. Extra heavy 
duty motor and batteries power the West- 


Power is through a chain drive 
Special 


coaster 
and automotive-type differential 
parallel circuit prevents overdraining of 
power at the continuous low speeds re 
quired. Speed of this model is up to 18 
miles per hour. The electric car is equipped 
with driving light, tail light, flashing red 
lights and siren, and can serve as an 
emergency vehicle. West Coast Machincry 
Inc. (Item 11) 


Mobile Radio System 


A new mobile radio system which de 
livers 100 watts minimum output and offers 
a combination of features designed for 2 
way mobile communications unit has been 
announced by the manufacturer. This high 
power system will extend police protection 
to outlying districts, provide better coverage 
by fire departments and forestry agents, and 
create better ties tween offshore oil 
operations and the mainland. Designated 
the Du Mont Model MCA—105-B Mobile 
Radio System, it guarantees 100 watts 
minimum Output across its entire frequency 
band—25 mc to 54 mc.—The transmitter 
receiver/power supply assembly is designed 
for rear mounting and measures 6” high x 
1514” wide x 1914” deep. It weighs 55 
pounds. The control head, microphone 
and speaker are normally mounted on or 
under the dashboard. The control head 
measures 214” high x 614” wide x 314’ 
deep. The dimensions of the speaker are 
3” deep x 114” round (614” across mount- 
ing). Mobile Communications Department, 
Allen B. Du Mont Laboratories, Inc. (Item 
12) 
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NEW PUBLICATIONS 
in the field of Public Safety 








Books, pamphlets and periodicals of interest 
to safety men. 


By Ruth Parks Library Bureau, NSC 


Books, Pamphlets, Articles 
{ecidents 

A Methodological Note on Time In 
tervals Between Consecutive Accidents 
Alexander Mintz. Journal of Applied 
Psychology p. 189-191, June, 1956 

Wy Gomg To Be Next? lip 
1956. Colorado Highway Safety Coun 
il, ¢ apitol Bldg Colo 

(A study ol 

men and women involved in fatal 


Denver 


driving histories of 


ollisions in Colorado during 1954 
und 1955.) 


ferial Photography 
Benefits from Aerial Photography 
} id p 


40-31 August, 


tleohol 

Medical Aspe ft Alcohol Intoxi 
ition. ©. W. Muehlberger. Reprint 
trom Michigan State Bar Journal, Feb 
1956. National 
125 N. Michigan Ave 


ruary 19s 16p.. 
Safety Council 
( hicago 11 Ill 
New York's Implied Consent Law 
James R. Barrett Trafic Digest € 
Review, p. 8-14, July, 1956 
( Effect of 
to submit to chemical tests for in 


ourt ruling on refusal 


toxication and license revocation.) 


Against Self Incrimi 
Robert I 


Revieu p. 19 


The Privilege 
nation in Texas Donigan 
rath Die Pe 


july, 195< 


(Chemical Tests for Intoxication.) 


Design 

Biological Research Yields Specifi 
Data as Aid to Vehicle Design Ross 
A. McFarland. SAE Journa 13 
1S. August. 195 


futomobile 


Controlled 
Controlled-Access Highways Aid 
John A. Volpe 


Betier Road p ?.28, August, 1956 


{ecess 
Growth of Industries 


Freeway Excellent Solution to Traf 
fic Movement Problem Ralph R 
Bartelmeyer. Pwbi Roads, p. 28-29 
August, 195¢ 


(Illinois Supreme Court ruling 


cleared way for designative main 

arterials as freeways.) 

Planning of Access Controlled High 
ways in the San Diego Metropolitan 
Area. Edward M. Hall. Traffic En- 
gineering, p. 493-498, August, 1956 

Principle of Access Control Re 
ceived Early Recognition. Newman E 
Argraves. Public Roads, p. 29+-, Au 
gust, 1956 


Drivers 

Civil Service Sets New Standards 
for Physical Fitness and Driving Com 
petence Safety Standards, p. 17-18, 
Sept.-Oct., 1956 

Dealers Provide 9,252 Cars for 
High School Driver Education. News 
Bulletin No. 51, 2 p., 1956. Inter 
Industry Highway Safety Committee, 
1200 18th St.. Washington 6, D, 

(Broad 

growth and degree of driver train 

ing.) 

Driver Training Courses in Prince 
George's County. Firemen, p. 14-15, 
August, 1956 


statements on the value 


(Roadeo-type course for testing 
drivers of fire apparatus. ) 

Epilepsy and the Law. Roscoe L 
Barrow and Howard D. Fabing. 177 
p., 1956, $5.50 Hoeber-Harper, 19 
East 33rd St.. New York 16, N. Y 

(Among its general application it 

includes reference to driver license 

laws——with state analysis.) 

An Outline for a New Approach to 
the Problem of Highway Accidents 
Frederick L McGuire United State 
Armed Forces Medical ] yurnal, P 
1157-1158, August, 1956 

Sun Glare Threat to Drivers. A-T-A 
News, p. 18-19, July, 1956 

Today, A 
Distance. A-T-A News, p 


gust. 1956 


Driver's Got to Judge 


12+, Au 


Economics of Safety 
Estimating the Cost of Accidents 
Public Safety Memo No. 113. 2 p., 
National Safety Coun 
Michigan Ave., 


1956 revision 
cil, 425 N 
11, ll 


Chicago 


Enforcement 
The Citation—-A Needy Instrument. 
California Highway Patrolman, p, 41- 
13, August, 1956. 
(California strengthens its vehicle 
code to control issuing driver li 
censes to those who fail to appear 
in court after signing a citation for 
traffic violation. ) 
Police and Local Bar Associations 
J. Quillin. Traffic Digest & Revieu 
13-16, June, 1956 
Show ‘em or Surprise ‘em in 1955 
Trafic Digest & 28-29, 
June, 1956, 


Review, Pp 


(Should trathc police use marked or 

unmarked cars. Reprinted from 

American Municipal News.) 

The Trafic Ticket. Walter Seymour 
Traffic Engineering, p. 412-413, June, 
1956 


Engineering 

One Year of Traffic Engineering in 
Arkansas. Vealess F Hudspeth, Tra fu 
Engineering, p. 484-492, August, 1956 

Trathc Engineering in Chattanooga 
Marble J. Hensley, Traffic Quarterly, 
p 357-363, July, 1956 

Trafhe Engineering in New Haven, 
Connecticut. William R. McGrath. 
Traffic Engineering p. 383-3974 
June, 1956 

Trafhc Engineering Techniques Ap 
plied in Los Angeles. Lloyd M. Bratt 
Trafic Quarterly, p. 331-337, July, 
1956 


Grade Crossings 

Relative Hazards at Railroad Grade 
Crossings on State and Federal-Ald 
Highway Systems, 1954. Technical 
Report No. 56-3. 109 p., 1956. Ore 
gon State Highway Department 
Salem, Ore 


Headlights 
Progress in Automobile Lighting as 
a Result of International Visibility 
Tests. J. B deBoer. /nfernational 
Road Safety and Traffic Review, p. 18 
23, Winter, 1956 
(Procedures and results of tests cat 
ried on in various countries in 1953 
and 1954 under auspices of the CIE 
(International Commission on Illu 
mination. ) 


Highway Departments 

Short Cuts in Preparation of Plans 
Fred T. Bennett, Public Roads, p. 34 
38+, August, 1956 


Highways 

A.G.C. Tells National About High 
way Program. The Constructor, p. 31- 
35, August, 1956 
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Dallas-Fort Worth Turnpike Toll 
Collection. D, E. Harper. Traffic En 
gineering, 499-502, August, 1956. 

Design Standards Announced for 
Interstate Highway Systems. The Con- 
41-42, August, 1956. 

(BPR approves policies adopted by 

AASHO.) 

Digest of Federal-Aid Highway and 
Highway Revenue Act of 1956. Traf- 
fic Engineering, p. 505-507+, Au- 
gust, 1956. 


structor, p- 


Freeway Trafhc Flow. George M. 
Webb and Karl Moskowitz. Califor- 
nia Highways and Public Works, p 
5-12, July-August, 1956. 

(Points up facts in Freeway Capac- 

ity Study, 1955, covering use of 

lanes, desirable speeds, highway de- 
signs and controls. ) 

Many Cities Must Start from 
Scratch. Street Engineering, p. 12-13, 
August, 1956 

Missouri Commission Executes First 
Contract in Nation Under 1956 Fed- 
eral Aid Highway Act. American 
Highways, p. 28, July, 1956 

The Need for a ‘“New Look”’ at the 
National System of Interstate High 
ways. R. H. Baldock. American 
Highways, p. 4+, July, 1956 

Safety and the Engineers. R. E 
Livingston. Highway Highlights, p 
6-8+, August-September, 1956 

Title 1—Federal-Aid Highway Act 
of 1956. Public Law 627—84th Con 
gress, Chapter 462—2nd session, H.R 
10660. American Highways, p. 13-22, 
July, 1956 

(Including Title Il—Highway Rev 

enue Act 1956 Title I1]—Separa 

bility. ) 


Inspections 

1956 National Vehicle Safety-Check 
Program. News Bulletin No. 50. 3 p., 
1956. Inter-Industry Highway Safety 
Committee, 1200 18th St.. N. W. 
Washington 6, D. ¢€ 

90 Trucks a Day 
End 
1956 


Brake and Front 


Service, p. 20-22 August, 
Pan] 


(Inspection and maintenance service 

for trucks and tractor-trailers. ) 

Why Compulsory Inspection— What 
It Means to Highway Safety. George 
M. Leader. Brake and Front End 
Service, p. 20-23, July, 1956 
Lighting 

Improving Seeing Ethciency With 
Roadway Lighting. Charles Rex. Traf 
fhe Engineering, p. 476-483 
1956 


, August, 


Seattle's 363 Miles of 20,000 Lumen 
Mercuries. William S. Hill. Electric 
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Light and Power, p. 108-111 

1956 
(Improved Street lighting is given 
credit for city’s trath: 
safety awards.) 


numerous 


Voise 

The Legal Aspects of Noise Con 
trol. Donald P. Loye. Nosse Cont 
p. 56-60, July, 1956 

(About automobile noises and the 
certain 
tive services. ) 


noise ol types of automo 
The Regulatory Aspects of Surface 
ransportation Noise. D. M. Finch 
Noise Control, p. 28-31-+ , July, 1956 
Surface Transportation Noise A 
Review. Vincent Salmon. Novsse ( 
trol, p. 21-27+, July, 1956 


Parking 
Parking—A 


Businessman’s Ap 
proach. 24p., 


/ 1956, 40c. Chamber of 
Commerce of the United States, Wash 
ington, D. C. 


Pavement Markings 
Traffic Markings. Douglas C. Ma 


kenzie California Highway ind 


Publi W ork i, 


gust, 1956 


33-34 July-Au 
( Pasadena’s experiment on ¢ olorado 
street a success. ) 


Point Systems 

Wisconsin's Point System for Weigh 
ing Trathc Law Enforcement Is Now 
in Effect ui Trafic Safety 
Reporter, p. 1-2, August, 1956 


Radar 
The Use of 


wconsm 


Radar in Engineering 
and Enforcement. Edward F. Gran- 
zow. 7p., 1956. Greater Los Angeles 
Safety Council, 610 S. Main St., Los 
Angeles 14. Calif. 
(Paper presented at Trafhc Engi 
neering Conference, June 15, 1956.) 


Registrations 
Motor 


,7 


Total 62,760,395 


1955 Vehicle Registrations 
Traffic Digest & 


Review, p. 11, June, 1956 
Road Blocks 

Road Blocks: Right and Wrong 
Robert L. Donigan. Traffic Digest & 
Review, p. 20-28, August, 1956. 
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If your firm operates its 
own trucks... 


TACKOGFAPNS car prora2s and improve 


your operation three ways: 


1. Promote safer driving habits 
2. Cut down tire wear and fuel consumption 
3. Reduce over-all maintencnce costs 


Making the investment in a Tachograph for every 
vehicle you operate is sound business. Hundreds 
of safety-minded, cost-conscious fleet 
everywhere have found this to be s« 

As an accurate recording speedometer, the Tach- 
ograph automatically and permanently records 
vital trip information on an easy-to 
coated chart. This chart shows when truck 


Wagner Electric @rporation 


operators 


read wax- 


Please send a copy of Bulletin 
Name and Position 
Company 
Address 
City 


We operate 


started, how fast it traveled, when it stopped, 
idling time and distance between stops. Illumi- 
nated dials on the face of the tamper-proof 
aluminum case show the time of day, miles per 
hour or revolutions per minute, depending upon 
type of instrument installed, and total mileage 
A red light also warns driver whenever your 
company’s predetermined speed limit is exceeded 
Use the coupon below to send for your free copy 
of Wagner Bulletin SU-3—it tells the whole 
Tachograph story and there is no obligation, 


of course 


6467 Plymouth Ave., St. Louis 14, Mo 





Elect Inter-Industry 
Committee Officers 
H. D 


The Firestone Tire 


Tompkins, vice president 
& Rubber Com 
chairman of the 


Com 


pany, was elected 
Inter-Industry Highway Safety 
mittee at the annual meeting of the 
Committee's Board of Directors held 
in Detroit. He succeeds A. vanderZeec 
Chrysler Corporation who was chair 
man tor two years 

Charles C. Freed, past 
National Automobile Dealers Associa 
tion, DeSoto-Plymouth dealer in Salt 
Lake City, Utah, is the new vice chair 
man. Walker A. Williams, vice presi 
dent, Sales & Advertising, Ford 
Motor Company, was elected secretary 
treasurer. M. R. Darlington, Jr., is 
managing director of the Committe« 


president 


a non-profit organization of automo 
tive and allied industries 

Elected new Board members were 
R. A. Abernethy, vice president, Amer 
ican Motors Corporation, and Joseph 
A. Abel, first vice president, National 
Tire Dealers and Retreaders Associa 
tion. B. F. Goodrich dealer in Rut 
land, Vermont 

Other members of the Committee 
are: W. F. Hufstader, vice president, 
General Motors Corporation; Dan 
O'Madigan, Jr., director of sales serv- 
ices and distribution, Studebaker-Pack 
ard Corporation; Dean Chaffin, chair- 
man, National Affairs Committee, 
National Automobile Dealers Associa- 
tion, Cadillac-Buick-Chevrolet dealer, 
Bozeman, Montana; Carl E. Fribley, 
president, National Automobile Deal- 
ers Association, Cadillac-Pontiac 
dealer, Norwich, New York; Fred- 
erick M. Sutter, first vice president, 
NADA, Dodge-Plymouth dealer, Co- 
lumbus, Indiana; Frank H. Yarnall, 
immediate past president, NADA, 
Chevrolet dealer, Chicago, Illinois; 
Howard N. Hawkes, vice president, 
United States Rubber Company; J. A 
Hoban, vice president, marketing, The 
B. F. Goodrich Company; Victor Holt, 
Jr., vice president, The Goodyear Tire 
and Rubber Company; L. A. Mc- 
Queen, vice president in charge of 
sales, The General Tire & Rubber 
Company; Ben M. Wilbanks, presi- 
dent, National Tire Dealers and Re- 
treaders Association, U. S. tire dealer, 
Montgomery, Alabama. 


Moving Day in L. A. 

On September 1 the Greater Los 
Angeles Chapter, NSC, moved into 
its new quarters at 3388 West Eighth 
Street. 

A committee to obtain funds for 








Mrs. Shuler’s taped seties, ‘The Witness,” 


F Gecmegrs in the form of the Distinguished Service to Safety Award 
went from the Texas Safety Association last March to Mrs, Linda 
Shuler, 6034 Penrose, Dallas 6, for her many voluntary efforts to spark 
safety programs throughout Texas 


Mrs. Shuler, who produced many radio and TV plays on the subject 
of safety, is compiling a book of safety sermons and readings from 
clergymen and laymen of all religious faiths. A novel and much needed 
publication, it has been spurred by two in her cheering section—Dan 
Hollingsworth, Oklahoma City, and Dick Bennett, of Chicago. John 
Magill, Washington, D. C., Glenn Carmichael, Evanston, IIl., and 
others are on Mrs. Shuler’s author's pipe line, shuttling material to her 
for inclusion in her projected volume. 


produced as a_ public 
service and distributed without charge to Texas radio stations won her 
the thanks of the Texas Safety Association 





furnishing the new office is being 
headed by C. J. Weiss, public infor- 
mation vice president 

The new offices comprise approxi- 
mately 3,000 square feet on the 
ground floor of the two-story building. 
Private offices are being provided for 
directors of the various divisions, and 
the entire building will be air condi- 
tioned. A paved parking lot adjoins 
the quarters. 


Car Inspection Twice a Year 

The Long Beach Safety Council re- 
cently committed itself to secure from 
the California legislature, laws that 
compel motor vehicles to be examined 
twice a year by the state stations at a 
very nominal cost. 


The action resulted from the Annual 
Traffic Lane Check in May which dis- 
closed about 50 per cent of the cars 
needed mechanical attention for safety. 
25 per cent of car accidents listed na- 
tionally are due to mechanical failure 
of some kind, the Long Beach Safety 
Council stated. 


Frederick Joins 
NUTI Field Staff 

Richard R. Frederick, a former ser- 
geant of the Arlington County, Va., 
Police Department, has joined the 
staff of the Traffic Institute of North- 
western University and the Traffic Di- 
vision of the International Association 
of Chiefs of Police as field representa- 
tive. 
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THE PRESIDENT’S COMMITTEE 
FOR TRAFFIC SAFETY 
General Services Building 
Washington 25, D. C. 
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VNlew Filme onthe 


ACTION PROGRAM 


The story of the official Action Program--what 
it is and how you can use it to help make your 
community safe--is offered ina 13-minute movie 
and seven film shorts. All are 16 millimeter, 
in sound. These films can be purchased (see 
coupon below), or write to The President’s 
Committee for Traffic Safety for information 
about a free loan. 


Alias the Killer. Introductory film. Organized 
citizen support for balanced safety pro- 
grams. 13 min., black and white. $18 


Uniform Traffic Laws. Differences in laws con- 
tribute to accidents. 5 min., color.* 


As a Matter of Fact. Facts about accidents 
pinpoint cures. 5 min., color.* 


Teach Them Traffic Safety. Safety training 
needed in school and college. 6 min., color.* 


Traffic Court, U. S. A. High standards win 
public respect. 7 min., color.* 


Traffic Police. Honesty, expertness and judg- 
ment essential. 6 min., color.* 


Motor Vehicle Administration. Sound licensing 
and inspection. 6 min., color.* 


Engineering for Traffic Safety. Safety begins 
with design of the road and vehicle, and 
good traffic engineering. 6 min., color.* 


\ 
* Price $25. Black and white, $12 
15-second trailers, in quantities of 8 or more, $4 each 


on 
\ 
~\ Prices include reels, cans, shipping cartons, and pre 


. paid parcel post. If desired, you may preview the 
films before purchase 





CREATIVE ARTS STUDIO, INC. 


| 814 H ST., N. W. 
WASHINGTON, D. C. 

| 

| Film No. / 2 3 

| No. Copies Desired _ — — 














New 


From Page #3 


Publications 


The Sluggishness or Queueing Fac- 
tor. Herbert S. Levison. Traffic Engi- 
neering, p. 401-402, June, 1956. 

(Formula, interpretation, applica- 


tion. ) 


School Buses 

Defensive Driving Means Antici- 
pating Hazards. (School Bus Trends.) 
Mass Transportation, p. 42-43, Au- 
gust, 19506. 


How to Build Good School Bus 





of conditions. 
It is now bein 





THE “EYES” HAVE IT.... 


Here is an aid that has proven practical in teaching visually the principles of safety. 
It's simple, effective and works wonders in teaching your drivers. 

The MAGNO SAF-T BOARD is the result of studies by outstanding safety instructors 
and engineers. Safety directors, traffic managers, driving instructors, insurance agents 
and adjusters get a clear picture of how accidents occurred visually by reconstruction 


used from coast to coast by fleet owners, insurance and public utility 
companies, colleges and schools, and many other concerns interested in public safety. 
Consisting of a BOARD with typical street intersections on one side. The other side 
is a BLACKBOARD on which any street or road situation can be drawn with chalk and 
then erased. It has scale models of vehicles, traffic markers and accessories that can 
be placed in any conceivable traffic situation. 


Write for our folder. It contains full information. 


MAGNO SAF-T BOARD 


EMIGSVILLE, PA. 








SEE US AT THE NATIONAL SAFETY CONGRESS IN BOOTH #221 


Model 66 Deluxe 


ONE-MAN 


SPEED 
ENFORCEMENT 


SPEED-WATCH 


Proven by over 900 users 
% Better Enforcement 
* Less Speeding 

*% Fewer Accidents 


Write for complete information: 


TRAFFIC-HOUSE 


BOX 201 MARSHALL, MICH. 


Originators and Manufacturers Since 1951 


Schedules. Trends. ) 


28-34, Au- 


(School Bus 


Mass Transportation, p- 
gust, 1956. 
(A symposium of expert opinion 
from all over the country. ) 


Two-Way Radio Keeps School Buses 
Safe in Moose Lake. (School Bus 
Trends.) Mass Transportation, p. 
26+, August, 1956. 

Uniformity Needed in State Laws 
Requesting School Bus operations. 
(School Bus Trends.) Mass Trans- 
portation, p. 21-24, August, 1956. 


School Crossings 

School Crossing Warrents Protect 
Kansas City Children. Roger E. Kuehl 
and Thomas J. Seburn. Tra ffi Onar- 
terly, p. 398-415, July, 1956. 


Seat Belts 

New Facts You Can Use About 
Auto Seat Belts, Death and Injury) 
Prevention. 6p., 1956. Safe Winter 
Driving League, 520 N. Michigan 
Ave., Chicago 11, Ill. 

Seat Belts. John O. Moore. Best's 
Insurance News—Fire and Casualty, 
p- 35-37, August, 1956. 


Signs and Signals 

Driver's Traffic Signal Moderniza- 
tion Program. Gerald C. Rothweiler. 
Municipal Signal Engineer, p. 13-14, 
July-August, 1956. 

Direct Tune Cycle Control by Trathic 
Density at Charlotte, N. C. H. J. 
Hoose. Municipal Signal Engineer, p. 
9-10+, July-August, 1956. 

Review of Traffic Signal Policies. 
David Swanson. Municipal Signal 
Engineer, p. 27-29+, July,August, 
1956. 

Warning and Regulatory Signs. S. S. 
Taylor. 20p., 1956. Greater Los An- 
geles Safety Council, 610 S. Main St., 
Los Angeles 14, Calif. 

(Paper presented at Traffic Engi- 

neering Conference, June 15, 1956.) 


Speed 

The Basic Speed Law Statute on 
Rural Highways and Its Relation to 
the Vehicular Mileage Fatality Rate. 
Based on period 1935 to 1954. Clif- 
ford O. Swanson. 10p., 1956. Driv- 
ing Research Laboratory, Iowa State 
College, Ames, Iowa. 

(A study made under the direction 

of Dr. A. R. Lauer and Dr. James 

E. Wert.) 

Indiana Air-Ground Team vs Exces- 
sive Speed, Traffic Digest & Review, 
p. 17, August, 1956. 

(An enforcement technique for 

checking speed and reckless driving. ) 

Michigan State Police Nationwide 
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Speed Survey. Traffic News and Views, 
p- 3-6, July, 1956. 

(Replies to questionnaire on state- 

wide numerical speed limits and 

reasonable and proper limits. ) 

Virginia Law on Speed and Stop- 
ping Distances. Traffic Digest & Re- 
view, p. 12, June, 1956. 

(Speed, reaction time, stopping 

distances 10-100 miles per hour. ) 
Stickers 

Too Many Windshield Stickers. 
Harry E. Boot. California Highway) 
Patrolman, p. 33-35, August, 1956. 

(Relating to the confusion and dan- 


ger of state requirements for com- 
mercial vehicles. ) 


Surveys 

Traffic Information Provides Realis- 
tic Approaches to Road Problems. P. E. 
Henebry. Better Roads, p. 44-48, June, 
1956. 

(Allen County, Indiana, survey of 

country road system. ) 


Television 

TV Promises Magic in Traffic Con- 
trol. Cook County Highways, p. 3+, 
June, 1956. 
Tires 

Mobile Dynamometer for Tires. Re- 
search Trends, p. 1-4, Summer, 1956. 

Tubeless Tires Please Truck Opera- 
tors. Henry Jennings, SAE Journal, 
p- 66-67, August, 1956. 


Traffic 

A Story Told in Traffic. J. P. Mills, 
Jr. Virginia Highway Bulletin, p. 11- 
19, May-June, 1956. 


(A picture of traffic past and fu- 
ture. ) 


Transportation 

Operation Zero Accidents at Nash- 
ville. Commercial Car Journal, p. 74- 
75+, August, 1956. 

San Diego—The Pilot City for Na- 
tional Committee on Urban Transpor- 
tation. Edward M. Hall. Traffic Engi- 
neering, p. 516+, August, 1956. 


Winter 

De-Icing with Salt in the Public 
Interest. Street Engineering, p. 22, 
August, 1956. 

(Results of a two-year study by En- 

gineering Society of Detroit.) 

Logistics of Snow Removal in the 
Nation's Capital. Street Engineering, 
p. 28-35+, August, 1956. 

60 Miles of Snow Fencing to Be 
Planted This Year. Highway Abstracts, 
p. 3, July, 1956. 
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Upset Is 

Solemn Lesson 

From Page ve 

mental disk on your hood or some 
other part or gadget. 

And there you stand in the road 
and wonder why you don’t feel any 
pain and why there isn’t any dirt in 
your face or on your clothing and why 
your clothing isn’t torn or your bones 
aren't broken. 

You can see other motorists in their 
sleek-looking cars slowing down as 
they near the wreckage. Few of them 
ask, “Did anyone get hurt?” Most 
ask, ‘How badly were they hurt ?’’ No 
one is willing to believe that I and 
my wife and our son were inside that 
car and climbed out of that wreckage 
unharmed. 

It’s a nasty thing to overturn in a 
car. You can believe that. 


Maybe I sound like a preacher. And 
I know the lesson I learned is not very 
original. But that accident saved my 
life 

This Labor Day, as every day since, 
I am driving as if a policeman were 
looking over my left shoulder and a 
guardian angel over my right. 

I learned that no matter how long 
you have been driving safely, a single 
error or a letup in care just once can 
cause a major accident. I learned that 
your very best care can be no more 
than just good enough. Because a 
driver like myself of a year ago may 
be coming along behind me or may 
be coming my way around the next 
curve. THE END 


Western Congress Dates Set 

Promotional materials for the fourth 
annual Safety Congress and Exhibits, 
were distributed throughout the eleven 
western states, J. T. Blalock, president 
of the Greater Los Angeles Chapter, 
NSC, announced recently. 

A brochure describing the Congress 
and Exhibits, and gummed labels for 
use on stationery, was sent to prospec- 
tive exhibitors and cooperating agen- 
cies. 

The expanded 1957 Congress and 
Exhibits, March 18-20, will include 
sections on business and industry, 
traffic, commercial vehicle, home, and 
off-the-job safety. 

Highlights of the three-day meeting 
will be a combined luncheon of pro- 
fessional safety societies on the open- 
ing day, the Traffic and Commercial 
Vehicle luncheon on the second day, 
and the Annual Business and Industry 
Awards dinner on the final day 
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SELF-STICKING PERMANENT 
VISIBLE “s MILE AT NIGHT 


Four colors available: 
RED GOLD SILVER or YELLOW 


CARSTEN PRODUCTS 


15406 THOMAS ALLEN PARK, MICH. 
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DEATHS 


Resulting from 
DRUNKEN DRIVING 
Are on the Increase 
You can convict the guilty and 
protect the innocent by adding 
to your present safety procedure 
this simple test for determining 

intoxication. 


The Harger Drunkometer 


Ty 


The oldest and most widely 
used of the breath methods 


Let us give you a FREE demonstration 
or send for pamphlet 8-310 











TRADE PUBLICATIONS 


The coupon below will bring 
FREE to those responsible for 
the recommendation or pur- 
chase of equipment any or all 
of the catalogs listed. 








1. “How to Drive and Stay Alive’’: 
Illustrated to show good and bad driv- 
ing practices on all types of roads and 
under varying conditions, this 32-page 
color booklet contains tips for teen- 
agers, for adult drivers, etc. It has 
up-to-date information on turnpike 
driving and on such recent rules as 
those governed by the new “YIELD” 
signs. Also included is a visual check 
list, recommending the parts of a car 
which are to be checked at least twice 
a year. There is also a quiz-type 
checklist aimed at preparing the mo- 
torist to cope with common emergen- 
cies. Another section illustrates 12 
safety rules which should be taught 
children who ride in the family car. 
B. F. Goodrich Co. 

2. Emergency Warning Signal: 
Bulletin describes a SAFE T LITE 
railroad-type alternating flashing 
emergency warning signa] that helps 
protect against deadly rear-end col- 
lisions during emergency road stops 
The light fits any car with turn sig 
nals, and can be used with either 
6-vot or 12-volt battery systems. Elec- 
tronic Test Instrument Corp. 

3. Emergency Traffic Control 
System: Detailing the four basic pre 
requisites of simplicity, control, flexi 
bility and economy required of an 
emergency traffic control system is de- 
scribed in this four-page folder. Non 
technical in its treatment, the litera- 
ture is designed to answer the type 
of queries made by city governments, 
police and fire departments. Electronic 
Protection, Inc. 

4. “More Effective Round-the- 
Clock Police Power”: A new 16-page 
booklet describes how to team effective 
round-the-clock police power with 
company’s line of motorcycles. Fea 
tured is the solo-mounted motorcycle 
that can be used effectively to reach 
trouble spots, solve small snarls—keep 
traffic under control. Harley-Davidson 
Motor Co. 

5. Tire Chains: Literature de- 
scribes tire chains for both duo and 
single pneumatic tires. Rugged, long 
lasting, they are bar-reinforced to 
provide better traction. American 
Chain & Cable Co. 
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Milton Kramer to 
AT Veep Post 

Milton D. Kramer was elected vice 
president of Associated Transport, Inc., 
the board of directors announced. Mr 


Kramer, formerly assistant to the presi 
dent, has directed the company’s per- 
sonnel, safety and public relations pro- 
gram for five years. His duties were 
recently enlarged to include the direc- 
tion of the company’s advertising and 
sales promotion activities. 

According to B. M. Seymour, presi- 
dent, the new officership, which com- 
bines the functions and varied aspects 
of public relations and personnel, is 
the first of its kind in the trucking 
industry. 

He is the author of several texts on 
safety and public relations, and served 
as a consultant on motor transport to 
the Quartermaster General, to General 
Motors where he prepared the booklet, 
‘Behing the Wheel,’ and to the Ford 
Motor Company where he wrote the 
publication “Deft Driving.” 

Mr. Kramer will maintain offices at 
the company s executive headquarters 
in New York City 








Vehicle Section 


Chairman N. E. 





Dow Award Winners 


ee IGGEST names in fleet safety’ could well be the title of this 


photograph which includes three Marcus A. 
Award winners and the General Chairman of the Council’s Commercial 
Left to right are K. N. Beadle, Pacific Intermountain 
Express Co., winner of the first Dow Award; C. 
Motor Trucking Co., winner of the fifth Dow Award (1955); General 
Aikin, Commercial Motor Freight, Inc.; and E. J. 
Emond, Armour & Co., winner of the third Dow Award. This month 
Calkins will deliver the Marcus A. Dow Memorial award lecture before 
the combined Commercial Vehicle and Transit Sections at the 44th 
National Safety Congress and Exposition in Chicago. The Dow Award, 
established by the National Safety Council and sponsored by the Grey- 
hound Corporation is an annual award to the outstanding motor trans- 
portation safety director of the year. Both Calkins and Emond are past 
general chairmen of the Commercial Vehicle Section. 


Dow Memorial 


D. Calkins, Pacific 
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M. W. CLEMENT 


“Out of vears of 
Prideful Association...” 


—with the Payroll Savings Plan for the purchase of “E” 
Bonds has come the realization that the start in life’s 
savings has come to millions of American men and 
women through “E” Bonds. 

“Out of association with the Advisory Committee has 
come the understanding of how interested most chief 
executives are in the well-being of their employees. 


“It is almost inevitable that when the chief executive 


has this interest, employees have an easy opportunity 
to buy ‘E’ Bonds through the Payroll Savings Plan.” 
M. W. CLEMENT, Chairman of the Board 


Pennsylvania Railroad 


Mr. Clement's interest in employee security and Payroll 
Savings extends beyond his company’s Payroll Savings 
Plan. As a member of the Treasury Payroll Savings 
Industrial Advisory Committee, Mr. Clement gives 
freely of his time and counsel to the expansion of the 
Payroll Savings Plan throughout industry and business. 

Your State Director will help you build a Payroll Sav- 
ings Plan you can be proud of. Write to Savings Bond 
Division, U.S. Treasury Department, Washington 25. 


The United States Government does not pay for this advertising. The Treasury Department 


thanks, for their patriotic donation, the Advertising Council and 


The National Safety Council 





You can help reduce auto accidents 


Newspapers report 


RECORD TRAFFIC TOLL 


Recommend an Official 


Inspection Program utilizing 


WEAVER 


Statistics released by the National Safety Council 
indicate that traffic deaths in the first six months 
of 1956 reached a record high of 18,120 lives. This 
toll was 10% higher than for the same period a 
year ago. 

What are you doing to protect your citizens? 
You can introduce legislation for Official Inspec- 
tion of Motor Vehicles. Such a program cut deaths 
30% in New Jersey the first year it was in effect. 

And, prior to legislation, you can encourage car 
owners in your community to have their auto- 
mobiles safety inspected at Service Shops at regular 


in 


first-half of this year 


SAFETY LANE’ EQUIPMENT 


intervals. Weaver Safety 
Lane* Equipment is ideal for 
both purposes. It fits all inspec- 
tion programs including state owned 
and operated ... municipally operated 
. and those where car dealers and repair 
shops are the approved method of checking. 
Weaver Equipment is used by most Official 
Vehicle Inspection Stations throughout the world 
... Write today for details on inspection programs 
that work. There is no charge or obligation of 
any kind. 


“A ‘Safety Lane” includes a Weaver Headlight Tester, a Weaver 
Automatic Brake Tester, and a Weaver Wheel Alignment Tester. 


ai Safety awed ARE MADE ONLY BY THE WEAVER MANUFACTURING COMPANY e¢ SPRINGFIELD, ILL., U.S.A. 


Leaders in Automotive Safety Equipment for Over 25 Years 





